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Henry P. Davison 
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Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
ae CURRENT PAMPHLETS (See page 
99 


A TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR COMMUNITY CEN- 
TERS. Chicago Board of Education, Chi- 
cago. 

THE RussIAN QuEsTION. H. F. W. The So- 
cial Service Bulletin, January-February, 
1919. The Mehodist Federation for Social 
Service, 150 Fifth avenue, New York. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
HEALTH AssociaTION. By Lee K. Frankel. 
Reprinted from American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health, February, 1919. From Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, New York. 


AMERICA’s WaR AIMS AND PEACE PROGRAM. 
(In English or German.) By Professor 
Carl L. Becker. American Friends of Ger- 
man Democracy, 6 West 48 street, New 
York. 

WHAT Is THE PoLicy oF Our Nation To- 
warps Russia. Speech of Hon. Hiram W. 
Johnson in the Senate. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

An APPEAL TO THE DREAMERS AND TOILERS. 
By John de Kay. Chapter 17 of the World 
Allies. Benteli, Ltd., Bern-Bimpliz, Switz- 
erland. 

THE MINIMUM WAGE StuNT. A Pronounce- 
ment by Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, critic- 
ally examined by Seneca Simplex. The 
Yorkshire & Northern Land Values 
League, 71 North street, Keighley, Eng- 
land. Price 3d. 


DEBATE ON THE SINGLE Tax. For the farm- 
ers’ consideration. By Thomas B. Preston. 
From the Farmers’ Open Forum. Single 
Tax Service League, 1482 Broadway, New 
York. 

SHALL WE ABOLISH THE CAUSE OF POVERTY. 
By Adolph Feldblum. WHat Usz Is THE 
BaLutot. By Eleanor Danziger. How 
Dors THE SINGLE Tax CONCERN WOMEN. 
By Mary Ware Dennett. From Amy Mali 
Hicks, Chairman of Committee on New 
Voters of the Single Tax Service League, 9 
East 17 street, New York. 

METHODS AND PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION. American Association for 
Community Organization. Council of So- 
cial Agencies, 806 Neave Bldg., Cincinnati. 


Makinc Reapy FoR THE New Day. By Vic- 
tor Yarros. Reprinted from the Nation, 
October 19, 1918. From John Cotton Dana, 
Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

Tue CuHuRCcH IN THE COMMUNITY. Defini- 
tions of Christian Cooperation. By Alfred 
W. Anthony. Home Mission Council, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York. 

Tue Sovpier Citizen AND His Home Town. 
By Edna Amberg and William H. Allen, 
Educational Bureau of War Work Coun- 
cil, Y. M. C. A. 347 Madison avenue, 
New York. 

VOLUNTEER SOCIAL SERVICE IN CHICAGO. Bul- 
letin No. 3 of Joint Committee of Chicago 
Centrai Council of Social Agencies and 
Woman’s Committee State Council of De- 
fense, 168 N. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Price 10 cents. 

RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS: (5) New Fields 
for British ®agineering, (6) Raw Materi- 
als and Employment, (7) Guide to Work 


and Benefits for Soldiers and Civil War 
Workers, (8) Re-Settlement of Civil War 
Workers, (9) Naval Demobilization, (10) 
Labour Conditions and Adult Education, 
(11) Commercial Forestry, (12) The Re- 
Settlement of Officers—Army and R. A. F., 
(13) Rural Industries. Ministry of Recon- 
struction. ‘Two pence each. H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 2. 

MINIstRY OF HEALTH BILL 4. February, 1919. 
Price 2d. H. M. Stationery Office, as 
above. 

Ministry OF RECONSTRUCTION: Memorandum 
on Ministries of Health Bill, 1918. Cd. 
9211. Price 1d. Housing (Financial As- 
sistance) Committee. Interim Report on 
Public Utility Societies. Cd. 9223. Price 
2d. Statement with regard to Advisory 
Bodies appointed by the minister. Cd. 
9195. Price 2d. 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th in- 
terim reports of Civil War Workers’ Com- 
mittee. Cd. 9192. Price 3d. H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 2. 

ReEporT OF WoRKING CLasses Cost oF LIVING 
Committee. Cd. 8980. Price 3d. H. M. 
Stationery Office, as above. 

House PLANNING IN SCOTLAND. Report of 
Women’s House-Planning Committee of 
Local Government Board for Scotland. 
Price 4d. H. M.. Stationery Office, 23 
Firth street, Edinburgh, or as above. 


PusLic HEALTH (INFLUENZA) REGULATIONS. 
November 18, 1918. Statutory Rules and 
Orders 1513. Price 1d. H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 

REPORT ON SOLDIERS RETURNED AS CASES OF 
DISORDERED ACTION OF THE HEART. By Na- 
tional Health Insurance Medica] Research 
Committee. Price 1s. H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 

THE COVENANT OF PEACE. An essay on the 
League of Nations by H. N. Brailsford. 
B. W. Huebsch, New York. Price 25 
cents. 

Workers’ CALENDAR OF PEACE AND RECON- 
STRUCTION. Women’s Employment Pub- 
lishing Co., 5 Princess street, Cavendish 
square, London, W. 

WHAT Every BABy NEEDS. POPULAR ERRORS. 
Tue Expectant MorHer. MOoTHERCRAFT 
TRAINING CENTRE. STORY OF THE TEETH. 
Leaflets by Dr. F. Truby King, of Babies 
of the Empire Society, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London, W. C. 

AT THE WoritD Peace TasLe. A _ playlet 
suitable for school and settlement com- 
mencement and farewell parties by Re- 
becca Salsbury. Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 51 Chambers street, New York. 

NATIONALISM AND ZIONISM. By Felix Adler. 
Questions of the Day Series no. 4. The 
American Ethical Union, 2 West 64 street, 
New York. Price 10 cents. 

SYRIA FOR THE SYRIANS UNDER THE GUARD- 
IANSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES. By H. I. 
Katibah. Syrian National Society, 46 
Hudson street, Boston. 

TUBERCULOSIS FINDINGS. Framingham mono- 
graph No. 5, medical series. Framingham 
Community Health and Tuberculosis Dem- 
onstration, Framingham, Mass. 

REPORT OF THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
CoMMITTEE. Ministry of Reconstruction. 
Cd. 9230. H. M. Stationery Office, London. 
Price 6d. 

SUBSTITUTION OF WomMEN IN NoN-MUNITION 
Facrorizs Durinc THE WAR. Home Office. 
H. M. Stationery Office, London. Price 9d. 

REPORT OF THE ENGINEERING [TRADES (NEW 
INDUSTRIES) ComMiIrTEE. Ministry of Re- 
construction. Cd. 9226. H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. Price 6d. 

FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. Min- 
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istry of Reconstruction. Cd. 9153. H. MI 
Stationery Office, London. Price 1d. 7 

SEcoND REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE DEALINg 
WITH THE LAW AND PRACTICE RELATIN 
THE AQUISITION AND VALUATION OF 
FOR PuBLIc PuRPOSES. Ministry of Rec 
struction. Cd. 9229. H. M. Stati 
Office, London. Price 4d. 

REPORT OF THE WORK OF THE Ministry 1 ; 
THE PERIOD ENDING 31 DECEMBER, 19 
Ministry of Reconstruction. Cd. 9231. | 
M. Stationery Office, London. Price 6d. 


COMPROMISE OR INDEPENDENCE. An exa ni 
ation of the Whitley report. By J. 
Murphy. Sheffield Workers’ Committ 
56 Rushdale road, Meersbrook, Shetiels 
England. Price 2d. 

ANTI-LoAN SHARK LICENSE LAWS AND D8 
NOMICS OF THE SMALL-LOAN BUSINES 
Extracts from a handbook by Clarene 
Hodson. Legal Reform Bureau, 26 Co 
landt street, New York. Price ten cents, . 

MENTAL Diseases IN New York STATE D 
ING THE WAR Periop. By Horatio M. ; 
lock. Reprinted from State Hospitd 
Quarterly, February, 1919. State Hospit, 
Press, Utica, N. Y. 

NEGROES A SOURCE OF INDUSTRIAL LABOR. 
Dwight Thompson Farnham. 
from Industrial Management, 
1918. From author, New York. 

WARTIME CHANGES IN THE Cost OF LIVING 
Research Report No. 14. National Indu 
trial Conference Board, 15 Beacon streg 
Boston. Price $1. 

CHRISTIAN TASKS IN THE NEW DEMOCRA 
By Charles R. Zahniser. Reprinted fr 
the Christian Statesman. Pittsburgr 
Council of Churches, 245 Fourth avenuiy 

On THE EVENING OF A New Day. By Sam 
McChord Crothers. Reprinted from A 
tic Monthly, January, 1919. ; 

TUBERCULOSIS, A medical specialty througi 
popular demand. By George T. Palmesie 
Reprinted from Illinois Medical Journar 
February, 1919, by the Illinois Tubere , 
losis Association, Springfield, Ill. et) 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMISSION RELATIVE 3) 
CONTROL, CUSTODY AND TREATMENT OF se 
FECTIVES, CRIMINALS AND MISDEMEANAN@E . 
House No. 1403. Wright & Potter, | a 
Derne street, Boston. 

RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS—A BIBLIOGRAPE 
AND Dicgst. Bulletin No. 2. Joint Come 
mission on Social Service of the Protestasy 
Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth avenui/ 
New York. : 

NEGRO MIGRATION IN 1916-17. Reports el : 
Leavell, Snavely, Woofter, Williams, T! 
son. With an introduction by J. H. Di 
lard. Division of Negro Economies, U. : } 
Dept. of Labor. Government Printini 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

DECISION OF CouRTS AFFECTING LABOR, 191) 
By Lindley D. Clark and Augustus P. Now 
ton. Bulletin No. 246, Bureau of Label 
Statistics. | Government Printing Officiyy 
Washington, D. C. 

RECONSTRUCTION AND CITIZENSHIP. Universi 13 
of North Carolina Extension leaflets, a er 
the-war information series No. 1. Un 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hil 
NEXG: hy : 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION ON Bot 
CATION, January 29, 1919. No. 330. Wrigs 
& Potter Printing Co., 32 Derne stret 
Boston. 

REMEDIAL RAILROAD LEGISLATION, 191 
Edited by Robert S. Binkerd. New Yor 
and Washington Association of Railwaygt 
Executives, 61 Broadway, New York. d 

SUPPLEMENT TO REMEDIAL RAILROAD LecIsL4 
TION. Containing Testimony before Seng al 
Committee by Mr. J. Kruttschmitt an 
statement by Mr. Daniel Willard. Assod) 
ation of Railway Executives, 61 Broadwai 
New York. } 
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WHO’S WHO 


S\arLes W. E ior is the president emeritus of Harvard University. 


“WYER BLOOMFIELD, a pioneer in the field of vocational placement, 
Hecently returned from making a study of British labor and, 
his brother Daniel, has organized an employment management 
‘e at Boston under the firm name of Bloomfield and Bleomfield. 
HUR GLEASON is the Survey’s London correspondent. 

uM. RusBiINow, an insurance actuary and a leading advocate of 
# insurance in this country, is at present in Palestine as chief 
Hal officer for the Zionist Organization. His present article, 
}ver, grows out of another experience—as chief of the Bureau 
‘cial Statistics in the Department of Public Charities during the 
Hiel administration in New York. 

Ry P. Davison, of the banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
ecently retired as chairman of the War Council of the Amer- 
Red Cross. He heads the delegation from the United States 
+ International Red Cross Conference now in session at Cannes. 
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sonal interest which has made the Survey a living thing. 


FB, VERY mail for the last ten days has brought us tidings of good 

cheer—letters from SuRvEY readers East, West, North and South, 
coming in as $10 cooperating subscribers, and letting us know that 
our tuggings at the bootstraps these last six months in rehabilitating 
the Survey have counted; and that there is a growing body of con- 
vinced readers back of us in seeing the year through. 


x * * 


BA in 1916, the Survey began to get requests for copies of our 

magazine numbers containing Mr. Goethe’s series on exploiting 
the American playground. ‘The requests came from French school 
teachers and officials. They were straws showing how inextinguish- 
able, even in the midst of war, were the stirrings of social aspiration 
among the people of France. Faring on war bread, they had not 
forgotten hyacinths—or, shall we say, the flowers that live in the 
springtime of Youth? 

Now comes this letter: 
[Translation] 
Courbevoie, Seine, 

i 7, Avenue de la Republique. 
Sir, 

_Demobilized for several days, I am reading a collection of educa- 
tional magazines that has been heaping up for four years. I see in 
the Manuel General that you offer to send articles that have ap- 
peared in the SuRvEY on the American playgrounds. As teacher in 
a public school and founder of a patronage [any kind of social 
work?] this question interests me greatly and I should be glad to 
receive these articles. 

Yours, etc., 
L. CAPUS. 


This is as true a note of the springtime as a Robin’s call—a note 
of resurrection and deliverance, recreation, reconstruction. This is 
the sort of yearning a man kept close to his heart in the grim 
business of four years of struggle; a heart that had not forgotten 
that it had once been a boy’s. 


* * * 


Ax»: speaking of springtime and reconstruction, every reader of 
the SuRveY will receive this next week a special Eastertide 
offer. So often do we have to make appeals, that there is something 
grateful about this business of making an offer that is a genuine 
offer—something close enough to the nature of a bargain to make 
us feel a bit open-handed about it—but something which will mean 
as much to the Survey and the work it is doing as to everybody else 
concerned. 


Watch for the offer and act upon it. 


_ The Long Table: Survey Associates and readers are cordially 
invited to draw up a chair Friday afternoons at 4 o’clock in the 
Survey library, 112 East 19 street. 

On Friday, April 11, so many members of the staff will be absent 
from the city that a postponement must be taken for one week. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y ; 131 B 23 
St, New York. For national employment serv- 
ice for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
ers; Maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
compensation; health insurance; efficient law 
enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
xormerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternai nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
OIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphiets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis BH. Lakeman, §act- 
ing exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
eal free on request. Annual membership dues, 


EUGENICS REGiISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. ©. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 

/CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
a gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
ork. 


Commission on the Church and Sccial Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev, Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. C. O. Gili, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charlies 8. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 H. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
ert EH. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
sec’y; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordi- 
nates the work of denominational and inter- 
denominational war-time commissions; fur- 
nishes them a means of common expression ; 
provides for cooperative enterprises during 
ered reconstruction. 105 Hast 22 St., New 
ork, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. WH. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoviile, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
uides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ine. Conducts National Americanization pro- 


gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Wifth Ave, New 
York: Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston} 
Pres., Charles W. Eliot; Sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
M. D. Circulars and Reading List upon re 
quest. Quarterly Bulletin. Memberships: 


Annual, $3.00; Sustaining, $10.00; Life, $100.7 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave, New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information icaga race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
seine school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEER— 
Owen R. Lovely: sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
wee through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
Hen at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 815 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efticiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc, Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

ee RS and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 

eublic Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C, Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram, 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood BH, Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. 

Organization of Social Forces, William ° J. 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
Study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
ee democratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVI 
—-Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n,; 257 Madisc 
Ave., New York. ‘To mobilize and a 
volunteer woman power of the country 
specific service along social and economic ine; 
cooperating with government agencies, } 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKER 
—Jean Hamilton, org. eee 35 BH. or 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recrea 

and instruction in self-governing and suppo 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazi 
The Olub Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR P 
HEALTH NURSING—HElla Phillips C 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHAN 
—Mrs, Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 H. 22 
New York. A cooperative registry managed 
social workers, to supply social organizati 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY: 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas. ; 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Le 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-comm 
agencies interested in the spss and pro 
tion of travelers, especially women an 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNIG 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 « 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for 
government in the workshop through organi: 
tion and also for the enactment of pre 

legislation. Information given. Official org: 
Life and Labor. : 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS: 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Mad 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood a 
community center activities and admini 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Comm 
on Training Camp Activities. “he 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the caus 
of race degeneracy and means of race impro® 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bett 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Recut 
lecture courses and various allied activiti 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED 4 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, @ 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains ind? 
trial training classes and an employment bures 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-€ 
cation for disabled soldiers and industr 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruct? 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to est 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards # 
physically handicapped. \ 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 9 
provement of Living Conditions—John 
Glenn, dir.; 130 HE. 22 St., New York. Depa 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Heip' 4 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remeds 
Loans, Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studi 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodr 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 Ww 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for inform 
tion on short ballot, commission gov't. © 
Manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets fall 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. . 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publii 
ers of the Survny; Paul U. Kellogg, editi 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane . 
dams, associate editors; departments: Ciy 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fit 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; | 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Serv? 
Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19th St., New York 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An _ institution | 
the training of Negro Youth; an experimen’ af 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sow 
furnishes information on all phases of the | 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meq 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logi 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y ; Tuskegee, 4 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Ma 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the P} 
ground and Recreation Association of Ame 
under the War Department and Navy De 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activi 
to mobilize all the resources of the commun \ 
near the camps for the benefit of the offit 
and men. The War Camp Community Se 

stimulates, coordinates and supplements — 
Social and recreational activities of the ca 


cities and towns. Jose BH 
Braucher, sec’y. ph Lee, pres. 5 pi: 
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_ Labor in Democratic Society 
} By Charles W. Ehot 


VAN ADDRESS before the Committee on Social Welfare 
ih the Massachusetts legislature on a petition asking for the 
Sipointment of a commission to investigate hours of labor.— 
OITOR. 

HAVE been attending for some years to the disturbed 
2 state of many of the national industries and to the re- 
# sulting losses and sufferings in the community as a whole, 
¢™ and have frequently been in communication with repre- 
Wntatives of each party to the industrial strife; but my real 
Sterest in all contests between capital and labor has always 
en the effect of such disputes and antagonisms on social wel- 
dre in democratic society. That is my point of view in what 
say here today. As to the appointment of a commission on 
Dwurs of labor I favor it, but chiefly because I believe it to be 
expedient, not to say absurd, to attempt to fix by law the 
‘me number of hours for all industries without regard to 
Yeir infinite diversities, or for all establishments in the same 
dustry. 
‘Today we all see clearly that the war between capital and 
Ybor, or between the employing class and their employes, is 
@tting to a stage or condition which seriously endangers the 
Wisting industrial and social structures in most of the civil- 
ded nations, and the political structures in those nations which 
five had no experience in the practice of liberty. 
ih After the firm establishment of a limited league of nations 
ith plenty of force at command, the thing most to be desired 
i the free peoples and by those who are hoping to become 
(ee is a just settlement of the industrial strife. I propose, 
S.erefore, to put before you in as concise a form as I can the 
anges which must be brought about in the present policies 
ind procedures of the two parties to this strife before any just 
Jad durable peace settlement can be expected. Some of these 
Shanges have already been brought about in an experimental 
nd scattered way. They greatly need to be universally 
dopted. 


; 


On the Part of Employers 


1. Abandonment of every form of despotic or autocratic 
Yvernment in factories, mines, transportation services, and 
yl other industries which deal with the necessaries of modern 
fe. 
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2. Universal adoption of cooperative management and 
discipline throughout the works or plant, the employer and 
the workman having equal representation in managing 
committees. 


3. Adoption by all corporations, partnerships, and indi- 
vidual owners of every means of promoting the health and 
vigor of employes and their families, including the provision 
of free medical and nursing service, good housing, and all 
feasible protection against accident, sickness, alcoholism and 
vice, not as a matter of charity but as a sound business meth- 
od. Prolonged education for adults who are already earning 
their livelihood should be included among these means. 


4. Careful provision in all large services—so large as to 
preclude intimate relations between the employer and the 
employed—of the means of dealing promptly and justly with 
complaints of employes, whether individuals or groups. In 
complaint cases foremen may be witnesses, but never judges. 

5. Universal use in large services of well-trained employ- 
ment managers for dealing with the engagement, distribution, 
shifting, promotion and dismissal of employes. 

6. General adoption of a genuine partnership system be- 
tween the capital and the labor engaged in any given works 
or plant, whereby the returns to capital and labor alike after 
the wages are paid shall vary with the profits of the estab- 
lishment, the percentage of the profits going to pay-roll be- 
ing always much larger than that going to share-holders or 
owners and pay-roll never to be called on to make good 
losses. As in ordinary partnerships the annual or semi-annual 
accounts should be open to the inspection of all persons di- 
rectly interested. As a means of securing to employes full 
knowledge of the partnership accounts they should always be 
represented in the directorate. 

7. Constant effort on the part of managers to diminish 
monotony and increase variety in the occupation, from day 
to day and year to year, of every intelligent and ambitious em- 
ploye. There is no uniform mode of putting this policy into 
effect in all the various industries; but there are two methods 
of wide applicability. The first of these is the policy of 
shifting employes from one task to another in the long series 
of tasks involved in the production of the establishment; the 
second is the policy of offering instruction at cost out of hours 
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to aspiring young employes. This policy requires on the part 
of those who apply it acquaintance with individuals, skill in 
selection, and persevering good will. 

8. Universal acceptance of collective bargaining through 
elected representatives of each side. 


On the Part of Employes 

1. Abandonment of the doctrine of limited output; be- 
cause this doctrine demoralizes every person who puts it into 
practice by never doing his best. 

2. Abandonment of the idea that it is desirable for work- 
ers of any sort to work as few hours in a day as possible 
and without zeal or interest during those few. 

3. Absolute rejection of the notion that leisure rather 
than steady work should be the main object of life. On this 
point three principles may be said to be established by the his- 
tory of civilization itself, first, that a leisure class in any com- 
munity is apt to become a useless or even dangerous class; 
second, that civilization advances among different races in 
proportion to the prevalence among the masses of the love of 
liberty under law, and of the habit of steady work as dis- 
tinguished from the intermittent work of the hunter or the 
nomad; and third, that the higher or most satisfactory em- 
ployments or occupations permit and encourage every man to 
work to the limit of his strength and health out of love for 
the work itself, or his own satisfaction in it. This is true of 
all the learned and scientific professions and of the higher 
walks of business and politics. In this respect the lower oc- 
cupations need to be assimilated as much as possible to the 
higher. 

4. The first question for any young man to ask when he 
is choosing an occupation is, what chance is there in the oc- 
cupation contemplated for variety, interest, and instructive- 
ness as life goes on, not in how few hours a week can he 
earn his livelihood in it. In other words, it is a great object 
in life to have an occupation which yields in itself continuous 
satisfaction and contentment, and at the same time is not sub- 
ject to sudden interruption or ceasing at the will of other 
people. Of course the mental workers, whose success depends 
chiefly on their own capacity and industry, have great advan- 
tages in this respect over handworkers who tend machinery. 
On the other hand, they have but slight advantage over dili- 
gent workers in such occupations as farming, carpentry, black- 
smithing, and printing, for example, in which there is large 
variety, and personal knowledge and skill count for much. 

5. Abandonment of two conceptions which underlie the 
use of violence or force for winning the victory in contests 
between employers and employed. The first is the concep- 


T9I9 ; 


tion that capital is the natural enemy of labor, and the seca 
ond, the conception that unorganized laborers are traitor 
their class. These conceptions belong to an industrial e 
which is really passed. They are miserable survivals of } 
earlier times when hours of labor in factory industries 
in farming were unwholesomely long, wages deplorably loy ‘ 
and the mass of the people had little control over legislatic on) 
or the manners and customs of the ruling classes. } A 

f 
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6. Abandonment of all violence toward property or per 


sons in the prosecution of industrial disputes. It is a co 


on 
sideration strongly in favor of this abandonment that a strikes 


covering the whole territory of the nation or a large pa 16 
thereof has lately become possible, because of recent a ‘ 
ments in means of communication. Such a strike, or e 
the threat of it, is capable of inflicting much suffering i 0 
millions of noncombatants. 


By Both Parties to the Industrial Strife ‘ 
1. Willing adoption by both parties of the methods oft 
conciliation, arbitration, and ultimate decision by a nation 1a y 
government board as sufficient means of bringing about j jus st: 
and progressive settlements of all disputes between capita AL 
and labor. The war has demonstrated within the last v0 
years the feasibility of adjusting disputes between employer: 
and employed by these means. To be sure it has been under 
abnormal conditions that these means have proved to a 
temporarily sufficient; so that the immediate problem befor re 
the country is how to demonstrate that these means are suffia 
cient under normal conditions, and that they are the only on i 
which a free and law-abiding people should hereafter use. | 

2. Recognition by both parties that a new and formidable 
danger threatens civilization, and that all good citizens of thi 7 
republic should unite to suppress anarchy and violent socialism 
and to secure to all sorts and conditions of men “ life, liber mt 
and the pursuit of happiness.” i 

3. General acceptance of the view that American libertie 
are to be preserved just as they have been won. ‘They have: 3 
been slowly achieved by generations of sturdy, hard-wor ing 
people who valued personal independence, industry, thrift 
truthfulness in thought and act, respect for law, family life 
and home, and were always ready to fight in defense of thes 
things. : | 

4. Acceptance of the truth that the democracy which is te 
be made safe in the world does not mean equality of possessions 
or powers, or a dead level of homogeneous and monotono y 
society, but on the contrary the free cultivation of infinitely 
diversified human gifts and capacities, and liberty for each ins 
dividual to do his best for the common good. 


The Harvester Works Council 
By Meyer Bloomfield : 


HE announcement by the International Harvester 

Company of a works-council plan, and the adop- 

tion of this plan after a secret ballot by the em- 

ployes of seventeen out of twenty Harvester 
plants, are matters of great interest to those who follow devel- 
opments in industrial relations. 

For a year or more British industry has been promoting 
cooperation between management and representatives of the 
workers through various projects of shop, works and trade or 
industrial councils. The Whitley councils, so called, are 
the best known examples, and, in various’ forms, they are to 


be found in thirty trades or more. Few Whitley councils 
however, make such complete provision as does the Harvestett 
plan for consideration of questions which employes believe 
come within the range of their own peculiar knowledge and 
interests. ‘ 
To illustrate, the function of employment is mentioned sped 
cifically as one of the topics in which the Harvester council 
will take part. But few of the English factories have madd 
proper arrangements for what in this country we have con 
to call “‘ employment management,” The Hans Renold Com# 
pany in Manchester, the Phoenix Dynamo Works, in Bradford d 
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“Al the Rowntree Cocoa Works, in York, are conspicuously 
\d examples. For several years the International Harvester 
impany has been dealing with this question intelligently, 
41 it could do so because it took steps to prepare their large 


{ 


yeman body for the right organization of this work. Fore- 


7n, however, are excluded from membership in the Har- 
Ater Council. The clause reads: ‘“‘ Foremen, assistant fore- 
‘ , and other employes having the power of employment or 
charge, shall not be eligible for nomination.” 

The Harvester Industrial Council plan provides for equal 
wresentation of employes and management in the “ consid- 
Hition of all questions of policy relating to working condi- 
ns, health, safety, hours of labor, wages, recreation, educa- 
#a, and other similar matters of mutual interest.” In case 
a deadlock, the veto power is not lodged with a high offi- 
il of the company; the procedure is appointment of a gen- 
m1 council which, if itself becomes tied, throws the matter 


: 
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HE leather council held its first meeting on Decem- 
ber 30, 1918, and its second meeting on January 20. 
With leather as with wool, the control of the War 
Office through the Raw Materials Branch has been 
wolute. This leather council, representing all sections of the 
‘de, employers, workmen, government departments—tan- 
is, light leather, saddlery and harness, factors, merchants 
ul! importers, boot manufacturers, hide merchants, boot 
@ratives, leather workers, curriers—sits periodically in order 
Wadvise the director of raw materials during the transition 
wiod from war production to peace trading. ‘The council 
Mointed special committees to report on such matters as 
ut India tanned kips, and the purchase in the United States 
sj! Canada of upper leather. The chairman, Sir Arthur 
Widfinch, director of raw materials, informed the council 
mt since their last meeting an important development had 
@en place with regard to the international hides, etc. agree- 
nt. This agreement, which had been signed on Novem- 
4 by the United States, France, Italy and Great Britain, 
sbvided for the allocation of hides and other raw materials of 
® leather trade amongst the participating countries, and the 
‘jing of maximum prices to be paid by them. An interna- 
ial executive had been appointed under the agreement, and 
fitish delegates had been nominated, but had never left the 
ntry. Owing to regrettable misunderstandings the United 
‘¥tes had cut itself free from all restrictions without for- 
wily withdrawing its signature to the agreement. This had 
dv been done, and consequently Great Britain was entirely 
@2 to act in its own interest. ‘There was no doubt an argu- 
a case for international cooperation with a view to reducing 
: lue competition, but without the concurrence of the United 
tes such cooperation was impossible. As a result of the 
cellation of the agreement, the chairman continued, the 
iw Materials Department had recommended the immediate 
Whdrawal of the restrictions upon the importation of hides, 
as, and tanning materials. 


! (The functions of the leather council are as follows: 


| To advise as to the needs of the industry in regard to raw 
Ymaterials during the transition period. 
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at issue into the hands of an arbitrator or arbitration com- 
mittee, “ impartial and disinterested.” 

There are other features of importance in the Harvester 
plan. On the whole, it is one of the best approaches yet made 
to what may be called the management-sharing movement. 
A scheme, sincerely put forth by an organization such as the 
International Harvester Company, with safeguards for em- 
ployes against interference or coercion, and looking to a joint 
or democratic method in policy-making, to participation by 
employes in vital management activities, is a contribution to 
sound industrial relations. In such a scheme the men are 
required to give up nothing. They are recognized as factors 
in management, and are given opportunity, but rarely open, 
as framers of labor policy. Industry and management have 
everything to gain in releasing energies of the rank and file 
that seek outlets to larger service, and in encouraging those 
who produce to use their brains and wills as well as their 
hands. 


| — The Whitley Councils 


[The Second of a Series of Three Articles] 


By Arthur Gleason 


To prepare plans which will facilitate the turnover from 
war to peace conditions. 

To speak on behalf of the industry in matters on which 
the Standing Council of Post-War Priority may wish to con- 
sult with them. 

To act as an advisory body to the War Office on matters 
relating to the purchase and sale of leather, hides, skins and 
tanning materials, and other matters connected with the ex- 
isting control of the industry. : 


To deal with any other matters which may be referred 
to the council by the War Office, Board of Trade, Ministry 
of Reconstruction, Ministry of Labor or any recognized 
trade body connected with the industry. 


This particular leather council is neither a permanent joint 
standing industrial council nor an interim reconstruction com- 
mittee. It is a transitional compromise council to meet the 
present situation of government control relaxing into private 
enterprise. 


The first meeting of the wool council was held in late 
November, the second meeting on December 19, a third on 
January 23, and since then on the third Thursday of each 
month. ‘This council is created to deal with the problem of 
government control and the shift to peace conditions. “The 
kind of question tackled jointly by employers and workers is 
this: 


Mr. N. Rae, on behalf of the British Wool Federation, expressed 
general agreement with the views set forth by the chairman and 
hoped that it would be possible to recommence auction sales in 
London by the middle of 1919, and from that time onwards to re- 
instate the ordinary course of trade. He was not afraid, in view of 
the abundant wool supplies in sight, that there would be any tendency 
to excessive speculation in wool. He stated that the wool federation 
was strongly against the purchase of the British clip for 1919. 


Mr. W. Mackinder, for labor, expressed the view that very great 
caution should be exercised in releasing government control, and he 
was strongly in favor of the next British clip being purchased by the 
government. He thought it was necessary that measures should be 
taken to prevent profiteering and to ensure that the expenditure of 
national money in buying the various wool clips within the empire 
should result in abundant supplies of woolen necessaries at the 
cheapest possible prices. Mr. J. W. Bulmer, Mr. H. Whitehead and 
others of the employers agreed with Mr. Rae that the pre-war trading 
conditions should be restored as soon as it was safe to do so, and they 
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pointed out that already in North and South America and elsewhere 
prices of wool were falling. In their opinion, the best guarantee 
that the market should be freely supplied with cheap woolen goods 
was the early reestablishment of competition. So soon as wool was 
plentiful, any danger of the consumer being unduly squeezed would 
disappear. Mr. Ben Turner, of the textile workers, offered his 
general support to Mr. Mackinder’s views and hoped the government 
would not be rushed into removing control a moment sooner than it 
ae be done with entire safety to the interests of the consuming 
classes. 


The solution of this debate was found in the creation of a 
statistical committee and a standing committee, with equal 
representation to employers and labor. At the second meet- 
ing of the wool council, the labor members wished the govern- 
ment to purchase South American wool (not more than 
20,000 tons). ‘The employers desired the unrestricted impor- 
tation of this wool on private account. Labor was defeated. 


Mr. A. Shaw, speaking for labor, desired it to be understood that 
the labor delegates would not accept any responsibility for the un- 
employment that might result in case no South American wool was 
imported. The responsibility for that must lie upon the shoulders 
of the government. 

The chairman, Sir Arthur Goldfinch, said that in his position as 
director of raw materials he felt that the responsibility lay upon his 
department of opening the way for the necessary importation of 
South American wool at the earliest possible date, and if government 
consent could not promptly be obtained to the proposed purchase on 
national account, he would feel it his duty to recommend that free 
imports by private traders should immediately be permitted. 


Never before in industrial history has labor dealt with 
questions of this magnitude in the field (not of working con- 
ditions) but of raw materials and the control and allocation 
of supplies. At the third meeting, the chairman indicated 
that he had given 


full consideration to the majority and minority reports of the two 
sections of the wool council regarding the various questions discussed 
at the meeting of December 19, which involved indirectly the whole 
question of wool control. He was inclined to agree to some extent 
with the views of the labor delegates as to the inadvisability of 
delivering the wool market over to unrestricted competition before 
the war was ended, and whilst so many abnormal conditions exist at 
every point. On the other hand, he was entirely at one with the 
manufacturing and commercial sections of the council as to the dis- 
advantage of continuing the present system of control any longer than 

’ could be avoided. He did not believe it was possible for any govern- 
ment department to distribute wool against ration certificates without 
some wasteful and uneconomic results. The system of sale by auction 
was undoubtedly the best means of getting each grade of wool into 
the hands of the man who could make the best use of it. In the 
chairman’s opinion there was absolutely no reason whatever for a 
general collapse in wool values which, if it took place, would only be 
followed by a rapid rise later on. The French Ministry of Commerce 
also had put in a very strong plea for the stabilization of wool prices, 
and the general trend of opinion at the Peace Conference was likely 
to be altogether contrary to distribution of the essential raw materials 
by a scramble between the various nations. Throughout the years of 
the war this country had been a stabilizing influence in the wool 
market, and the chairman thought it would be greatly to our advan- 
tage as well as to that of our Allies to maintain that policy. The 
statistical position, he thought, was favorable. 


The purpose of joint standing industrial councils is to carry 
into effect the proposals of the Whitley report, which have 
been approved by the government. They are established only 
in industries in which both the employers and the workpeople 
are well organized in their respective associations, and they 
consist of equal numbers of representatives of associations of 
employers and trade unions. ‘Their general function is to 
secure the largest possible measure of joint action between 
employers and workpeople for the development of the indus- 
try which they represent as a part of national life and for the 
improvement of the conditions of all engaged in the indus- 
try; and it is open to councils to take any action that falls 
within the scope of this general definition. 


“Among their more specific objects may be mentioned the 
regular consideration of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions in the industry as a whole; the consideration of measures 
for regularizing production and employment; the considera- 
tion of the existing machinery, and the establishment of ma- 


chinery where it does not already exist, for the settlement 0 f 
differences between different parties and sections in the indus-) 
try with the object of securing the speedy settlement of diffi. 
culties; the collection of statistics and information on mat-) 
ters appertaining to the industry; the encouragement of the) 


study of processes and design and of research, with a view to! 
perfecting the products of the industry; the improvement of 
the health conditions obtaining in the industry and the Pro- 
vision of special treatment where necessary for workers in the) 
industry; the consideration of the proposals for district coun: 
cils and works committees, put forward in the Whitley report | 
having regard in each case to any such organizations as may 
already be in existence; and cooperation with the joint indus 
trial councils for other industries to deal with problems o 
common interest. The Ministry of Labor is the department 
responsible for assisting industries in the setting up of th ese 
councils.” : 

In the constitutions of these councils one finds such state: 
ment of purpose as this: f 

The consideration of means whereby all manufacturers and opera-1 
tives shall be brought within their respective associations. 

To minimize the fluctuations of trade by intelligent anticipation, 
and the augmentation of demand in slack periods. | 

To ensure that the industry is consulted before the introduction of 
legislation which may affect the industry. in 

The Whitleys are only beginning to be established in gov- 
ernment service (the plans are now under way), and they 
have failed to take root in the great industries where 


battle is keenest. It should also be remembered that five out 


Clynes, J. A. Hobson, A. Susan Lawrence, J. J. Mallon, andy 
Mona Wilson—have reported as follows: 


By attaching our signatures to the general reports, we desire t 
render hearty support to the recommendations that industrial council 
or trade boards, according to whichever are the more suitable in the 
circumstances, should be established for the several industries om 
businesses, and that these bodies, representative of employers and 
employed, should concern themselves with the establishment of mini# 
mum conditions and the furtherance of the common interests of theim 
trades. | 

But while recognizing that the more amicable relations thus 
established: between capital and labor will afford an atmospher 
generally favorable to industrial peace and-progress, we desire té 
express our views that a complete identity of interests between capital 
and labor cannot be thus effected, and that such machinery cannot b 
expected to furnish a settlement for the more serious conflicts 6 
interest involved in the working of an economic system primarily 
governed and directed by motives of private profit. i! 


The Garton Foundation, of which Arthur Balfour, Visi 
count Esher and Sir Richard Garton are trustees, has jus: 
issued a revised report, in which they welcome the Whitlet 
scheme because it ‘“‘ goes a long way towards securing ind 
trial autonomy,” because “‘ the machinery is decentralized a 
elastic,” and because “the object of the councils is to securt 


constructive cooperation in the improvement of industry. 
But they add: . 


At the same time it must be recognized that there is a certaif 
danger in this industrial autonomy. The possibility of employer 
and employed in any industry combining to exploit consumers or t# 
put pressure upon the government for the promotion of sectional 
interests must not be overlooked. It is true that the government hai 
the power of refusing to give legislative sanction to the proposals 0 
the councils; but this hardly meets the whole difficulty. It see Mt 
inevitable that if joint industrial councils become common, somij 
central organization, representative of all important industries, shoul 
be created for the purpose of coordinating the action of the variow 
councils and adjusting the competing claims of overlapping or inter 
connected industries. In such case it will be necessary very carefull 
to consider and define the powers of such central organization am 
its relation to Parliament, in order to guard against the possibility 0 
steps being taken by this functional body or by the industrial councils 
which might prove detrimental to the interests of the general publi 
or to national life in its social aspects. i 
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It is excellent to write a constitution and create a functiof 


ing industrial organization for two and one-half milliot 
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| establish itself among the 1,634,000 men and 170,000 


omen (figures of 1914) in the metal trades; the 274,000 
sn and 415,000 women (figures of 1914) im cotton spin- 
‘ag and weaving; the million and a half workers in the 
\iriple Alliance of miners, railwaymen and transport workers. 
id until also the government services, including the Post 


iB 


Office, are actually operating through Whitley councils, we 
must record the fact that they sprout and grow in the weaker 
trades and fail to find rootage in the fields of hottest dispute, 
where the workers are in fullest strength of numbers, or- 
ganization and self-consciousness to guide them in self-gov- 
ernment. 


A National Dependency Index 


| Its Place in the Program of Reconstruction 


i. By I. M. Rubinow 


‘g- T may be too much to claim that statistics won the war 
any more than that food or coal or saving won the war, 
but it is doubtful whether the high efficiency of the 
war machine could have been achieved without the help 
the apparatus of scientific statistics. It is certain that in 
nation’s effort for restoration of normal life, statistical 
iquiry will be no less essential. Some practical method of 
jeasuring the volume of existing distress will sooner or later 
jicome a matter of necessity. 

as Past experiences offer evidence in support of this view. Dur- 
g the severe periods of depression which the industrial centers 
§ this country were forced to face in the winter of 1913-14 
Sid again in the winter of 1914-15, there was a loud clamor 
‘Ar accurate information. Expensive investigations were un- 
rtaken by governmental as well as private agencies for the 
durpose of ascertaining, with some proximity to truth, the 
Wnount of existing distress. It is perhaps no exaggeration to 
ly that hundreds ot thousands of dollars were spent in many 
[Bpidly and poorly organized inquiries. House-to-house can- 
ses were essential; thousands of cards, schedules and ques- 
Sionnaires were collected, but after having been reduced to 
Wbular presentation, appeared with such delay that they be- 
‘ime matters of historic interest only. In the meantime, in 
Isie absence of accurate data, the wildest estimates were dis- 
ipibuted from chair, pulpit, and the press. Statements from 
Gie one camp that millions of families were starving were 
Tet from the other. by pleasant denials of any unusual distress. 
ihtelligent and constructive social action is impossible when 
Based upon the necessity of matching the New York Times 
yainst the New York Call. 

i) The plea is here made for a better organization of the cur- 
int statistics of human suffering and distress (always neces- 
‘jity, but particularly so during the critical years through which 
Sie country must pass in the immediate future) because of the 
onfidence of the writer that the method which he has suc- 
seded in devising offers a practical, extremely easy, and very 
1expensive way of furnishing the public opinion of this coun- 
*y with this information. This article is written with the def- 
ite purpose of placing this method before the readers of the 
URVEY, with the hope that in some way the means will be 
sund to materialize the plans. What the writer has in mind 
; Mot a patented device existing only in drawings and never 
Gried out in actual practice, but the continuation of a plan 
nat has proved to be thoroughly feasible by a careful scien- 
‘tific test. 

) During the latter part of 1916, the writer had the privilege 
lf being requested by John A. Kingsbury, then commissioner 
qf public charities of New York city, to organize within his 


Separtment and assume the management of a Bureau of So- 
2 


re 
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cial Statistics, for the study of those aspects of social life of 
the great commonwealth with which the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities was called upon to deal. It seemed to the writer 
at the time that it would be alrnost impossible to present either 
a scientific analysis or any constructive suggestions, without 
having at least an approximate idea of the fluctuations in the 
amount of distress and the causes which lie behind them. Un- 
fortunately, political fortunes of the city soon led to the aban- 
donment of this work, as the bureau was abolished on January 
1, 1918. The dependency index was its first accomplishment, 
and it may be pointed to with a certain modicum of pride, 
especially in view of the bureau’s short existence, which did 
not extend beyond five months. 

The technical details of the dependency index, which are 
many and complex, have been explained at length in an article 
in the American Economic Review for December, 1918, and 
it is unnecessary to repeat them in this place. Briefly the statis- 
tical thought underlying the construction of the dependency 
index may be stated as follows: 

It is frequently true that while an exhaustive measurement — 
of any social phenomenon presents tremendous difficulties, a 
proximate determination of the fluctuations is a much simpler 
problem. For that reason indices of wages and prices and 
many other phenomena are constructed. It would be almost 
impossible, without a very large expenditure of funds, to as- 
certain, even for one particular period, the total amount of 
existing need in all its degrees and ramifications, let alone 
doing that as a continuous process. There are, however, a 
great many manifestations of distress, want, and eventually 
dependency, which are being measured at present by the vari- 
ous relief and social agencies called upon either by govern- 
mental authorities or their own contributors to render account 
of their activities. Careful and competent compilation of 
these numerous sources of information should give a compre- 
hensive and fairly accurate picture of the situation in the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The short existence of the bureau prevented as complete a 
compilation as would have been possible with more time and 
resources, but what has been secured appears sufficiently char- 
acteristic of the general situation. Throughout the work the 
writer was forced to limit himself to those symptoms of the 
economic maladjustment for which statistical data were read- 
ily available; not what was desirable, but what was possible 
and available, proved to be the only workable basis. Never- 
theless, the following manifestations of relief and welfare work 
were successfully brought together: 


1. The general case work of relief organizations. 
2. Care of homeless men and women. 
3. Operations of the municipal lodging house. 
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4. Free burials. 

5. Commitment of children to institutions. 

6. Payment to private hospitals with public funds for 
care of indigent patients. 


7, The medical work of dispensaries. 
8. Chattel loans. 
9g. Free loans. 


_ For each of these varieties of activity the number of cases 
assisted each month was obtained, and whenever possible the 
number of applications as well. The inquiry was extended back 
to January, 1914, for the purpose of creating a background 
from which the current figures might be judged, and the fig- 
ures immediately became of considerable interest. The period 
was selected so as to carry back the series of statistical data to 
before the beginning of the European war. Since the informa- 
tion collected was in no case all-inclusive of the particular 
form of social activity, the absolute figures were less important 
than the month-to-month fluctuations, and for this reason the 
data was recomputed on a percentage basis. The year 1916 
being perhaps more nearly normal than any of the others in- 
cluded, was purposely selected: as a basis. This, however, is 
subject to later modifications and if the system be continued 
and data for a decennial period be accumulated, an average of 
ten years would undoubtedly offer a much better basis for statis- 
tical calculations. 

Even without combination the information in regard to these 
numerous forms of social welfare activity present an extremely 
interesting picture, but much more important—and more usable 
—are the results which are obtained when all this information 
‘is reduced to a single statistical “index.” (See accompany- 
ing table and diagram. ) 


GENERAL DEPENDENCY INDEX 


Annual 

Month 1914 1915 1916 1917. Cycle 
SATU ALY oie%encra seve 226.5 280.7 119.6 106.6 138.8 
February ........ 188.5 232.7 105.7 96.6 118.1 
Marchi: tase aio. 207.1 234.6 110.7 107.2 124.9 
Jatyofel Wate Peete eeaation 189.6 180.7 98.5 94.5 106.7 
IVI aN ieee seis el 146.9 158.2 104.9 101.6 96.9 
nf uo rae a aa eS 139.2 137.5 105.5 94.3 90.2 
Waly 140.8 125.4 91.9 91.4 85.1 
ME PANT SUSE ie ee orale: 124.6 120.7 93.0 87.6 80.7 
September ....... 137.3 104.5 85.7 74.9 76.2 
October=-s, ..3 = 162.6 115.1 89.2 82.7 $5.1 
November ....... 191.4 114.9 94.2 80.7 91.1 
December ....... 2525 123.6 100.2 83.8 106.1 
PAVICTRAG 6 irc uae 175.6 160.7 100.0 91.8 100.0 


The mystery attached to statistical indices by the lay reader 
is entirely unnecessary. It should be remembered that the vari- 
ous quantities collected mean nothing of themselves, but are 
of value only insofar as they show increases or decreases. As- 
suming, then, that one hundred represents the average amount 
of distress in New York city during 1916, the table demon- 
strates the fluctuations up or down during the four years. The 
diagram puts this in graphic form. The index brings out sensi- 
tively the critical period of the winter of 1913-14 and again of 
the winter 1914-15; the rapid improvement beginning with the 
summer of 1915, under the influence of the first European 
munition orders and the recovery of economic activity; and the 
continuous reduction in the amount of economic distress which 
social agencies are called upon to meet as a result of abnormal 
industrial activity in the last two years. This economic baro- 
meter is equally sensitive in pointing out the remarkable regu- 
larity of the annual cycle of economic distress with its increases 
in the fall and winter and reduction during the latter months 
of the summer. 


It is probably true that the picture of social conditions rep- 
resented by these figures offers nothing that is startingly new 
at any rate to the careful student of social problems. fe 
question may be raised whether the effort was worth while 
if it resulted in nothing more than the reassertion of well+| 
known truths. It must be remembered, therefore, that th 
purpose of carrying the work four years back was mainly { 


“test the sensitiveness of the index as well as to offer a basis 


> 5 Ai 
for comparisons with later data. It is believed that the index 
fully met the test as to its general, accuracy, that its sensitive- 


. 


> 
ness is at least as great as that of most other indices extensively 
used in economic and statistical discussions. Moreover, se ' 

i 


pendency is pure surmise and guess-work, that statistical sup: 
port is always desirable and useful. e: ) 
The practical value of the index rests primarily on its con: 
tinuation as a current measurement. For these practical pury 
poses speed is a matter of primary importance. The methods 
used are so simple that it is possible, with proper organization 
of the work, to furnish public opinion with the final results 
month by month with a delay of not over two weeks: Le., to 
publish by the fifteenth of each month the index figure for the 
preceding month. : | 
Both the method and these preliminary results have been re: 
cently submitted to a large number of expert social statisticians 
and on the whole have created a great deal of interest and 
favorable comment. Several objections, however, have been 
raised against the very concept of a dependency index, and the 
legitimacy has been questioned of including some of the symp=) 
toms which'may not necessarily be expressions of dependency 
in the strict meaning of the word. The objections will probe 
ably hold against such phenomena as chattel loans, dispensary 
practice, or even many cases of commitment of children. 
the index would lose a good deal of its practical usefulness if 
it were limited strictly to cases of actual dependency and ex 
cluded available phenomena of economic distress, out of which 
dependency must necessarily arise later. Its very use as 
guide to preventive action in the struggle against dependency 
is based upon the opportunity of including all these “ twilight 
cases. Again, the right to combine all the diversified facts of} 
economic distress into one statistical unit has been questioned) 
by a prominent expert. As published in its complete form 
the index does a good deal more than simply reduce all these) 
various phenomena to one impersonal column of statistical: 
figures. The changes in the number of dependent families or 
committed children or free burials, etc., are as interesting and 
important when taken separately as when brought together. If! 
collective social action in regard to the entire problem of eco-4 
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nomic distress should find any useful’ guide in the dependency} 
index as a whole, the details in regard to each group of phe-} 
nomena would be of even greater value in directing social 
effort into specific channels. 


. 


- Considerable light is thrown by the facts brought together in 
jthis index upon the problem of causation of dependency and 
destitution. Human nature does not change from month to 
‘month. Its changes from year to year are surely not as rapid 
jis have been the changes in the dependency index. It is for 
\-his reason alone that the violent changes in the index offer a 
4complete rebuttal to the views still held only too widely that a 
problem of distress is primarily a problem of human nature. 
| When the different groups of phenomena are separately 
‘studied, the following somewhat general observations appear 
‘ustified. The numerous manifestations of economic malad- 
J ustment may be roughly divided into two large groups. Some 
bf these display a pronounced annual cycle. ‘The same 
‘henomena also show violent changes from year to year. These 
are the highly variable factors of dependency—outdoor relief, 
are of homeless men and women, registration in municipal 
Slodging houses. Very largely these conditions follow crises, 
epressions or other less exceptional disturbances and fluctua- 
fiions of employment. To a very large extent they reflect the 
problem of a disorganized labor market. 

7 There is another group of dependency which manifests it- 
‘elf in the statistics of other methods and institutions of pub- 
fic relief and which is much more steady. The fluctuations 
@rom month to month, from year to year, are much less pro- 
fhounced. It seems that we are dealing here, not. with social 
epidemics, but with endemic social diseases. “Though the word 
‘disease ” is used here figuratively, it is peculiarly appropriate, 
»ecause this is the group of dependency and distress which arises 
very largely from sickness and resulting death or need. ‘Thus 
‘imong these prominent factors of public need we find dis- 
@pensary work, free burials, the commitment of children (which 
Prequently results from death or disabling sickness) and chattel 
loans, which is the proud family’s way of meeting the economic 
mergency before applying for charitable relief. 


Paris, March 28. 
ITH a view to preparing a program to relieve 
suffering and to combat disease in the general in- 
terest of humanity, the Committee of Red Cross 
Societies has called a conference of the leading ex- 


April 1. Below is a list of the men, each a foremost specialist 


jn his chosen field, who have been invited to attend the con- 


erence as representatives of their respective countries, France, 
s<ngland, Italy, Japan and the United States: 


i FRANCE 


i) Professor Roux, director Pasteur Institute, Paris; 

{ Dr. F. Widal, physician to Hospital Cochin, Paris; 

iw) Maj. Eduard Rist, Service de Santé, France; 

| Dr. Calmette, director Pasteur Institute, Lille; 

* Dr. Léon Bernard, Paris; 

) Prof. Paul Courmont, Lyon; 

( Dr. Laveran, professor of protozoology, Pasteur Institute, Paris; 
« Dr. Milian, physician to St. Louis Hospital, Paris; 

4 Dr. Armand Delille, Paris; 

“ Dr. Maurice Pehu, University of Lyon. 


ENGLAND 


© Sir William Osler, Bart. M.D., F.R.S., LL.D., regius professor 
Nf medicine, Oxford University ; 

Sir Walter M. Fletcher, Sc.D., M.D., F.R.S., secretary of Medical 
Nesearch Committee, (National Insurance Act), London; 
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The plan has as yet been tried out in one community only, 
but as this was the biggest and most complex of all communi- 
ties in the country, it is reasonable to assume that if it proved 
feasible in New York city, it could be done with, a good deal 
less effort in smaller cities. Granted an efficient and expeditious 
collection of the necessary data in fifteen to twenty-five indus- 
trial centers scattered throughout the country, the material 
thus collected would give a composite picture of social condi- 
tions throughout the country that would be extremely useful 
in normal times and would become invaluable if this country 
should have to go through a period of severe economic stress 
and strain. re 

On a national scale the plan is too comprehensive for individ- 
ual effort. It cannot be realized without some funds and the 
support either of governmental authority or of the moral 
authority of an influential quasi-public institution, “The finan- 
cial requirement is not so great that it should prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle. The entire method is so simple, and so 
largely depends. upon material already being collected by in- 
dividual organizations, that it might be carried out for the 
entire country for as modest a sum as $50,000 a year. It is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that a single enumeration un- 
dertaken in the winter of 1913 or 1914 by a large private busi- 
ness company cost perhaps as much as that. 

Since the method and its results have been presented to the 
American statistical profession, it may be hoped that inde- 
pendent efforts in that direction will be made in various com- 
munities. While such work may prove of great local value, 
for a national purpose some unity of plan and methods will 
be extremely important. It is the writer’s hope that a way 
may be found for national action and it is with this hope that 
the matter is herewith presented to those who may be assumed 
to be the most keenly interested in it. 


he Red Cross Conference at Cannes 
By Henry P. Davison 


Col. S. Lyle Cummins, C.M.G., M.D., R.A.M.C., advisor in 
pathology, B.E.F.; 

Sir Robert Phillips, M.D., Edinburgh; 

Sir Arthur Newsholme, M.D., London; 

Dr. F. W. Menzies, principal assistant medical officer, London 
County Council; 

Lt.-Col. Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., ete., con- 
sultant for malaria, British Army; professor of tropical sanitation, 
University of Liverpool; 

Col. W. L. Harrison, R.A.M.C., London; 

Sir William Leslie Mackenzie, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., etc., medical 
member local government board for Scotland, and Royal Commission 
on Housing (Scotland) ; 

Dr. Truby King, New Zealand. 


ITALY 


Dr. Ett. Machiafava, professor of anatomy and pathology, Uni- 
versity of Rome; 

Lt.-Col. Aldo Castellani, professor, Faculty of Medicine and 
Surgery, University of Naples; 

Dr. Giuseppe Bastianelli, professor, University of Rome; 

_Col. Cesare Baduel, professor of pathology and clinical medi- 
cine, Florence, chief of Bureau of Sanitary and Local Welfare, 
Italian Red Cross, Rome; 

Dr. Poli, professor, University of Rome; 

Dr. Ducroy, professor of dermosyphilography, University of Pisa; 

Dr. Valagussa, professor, University of Rome. 


JAPAN 


Dr. R. Inabe, director, hygiene laboratory, College of Military 
Medicine, Japan; 
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Rie as K. Shiga, professor, Imperial Institute for Infectious Diseases, 
okio; 

Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York. 


AMERICA 


Dr. William H. Welch, A.B., M.D., LL.D., director, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University; 

Dr. Simon Flexner, M.D., Sc.D., LL.D., director laboratories of 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York; 

Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, A.B., M.D., LL.D., public health com- 
missioner, New York state; 

Dr. E. R. Baldwin, M.D., director of the Edward L. Trudeau 
Foundation for Tuberculosis, New York; 

Dr. Theobald Smith, Ph.B.. M.D., LL.D., director of animal 
pathology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research; 

Dr. Wycliffe Rose, A.B., LL.D., director-general, International 
Health Board, Rockefeller Foundation; 

Col. George Walker, M.C., United States Army, A.B., M.D., 
fellow, American College of Surgeons; in charge of venereal dis- 
eases, A.E.F.; 

Col. William F. Snow, M.C., United States Army, B.A., M.D., 
president of the Association of State and Provincial Boards of 
Health of North America; : 

Col. Homer Swift, M.C., United States Army, A.B., M.D., con- 
sultant in medicine, A.E.F.; 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt, A.B., M.D., LL.D., professor, diseases of chil- 
‘dren College Physicians and Surgeons; 

Dr. Samuel Hamill, M.D., professor, diseases of children, Phila- 
delphia, Polyclinic and College for Graduates in Medicine; direc- 
tor child welfare for state of Pennsylvania; 

Dr. Fritz Falbot, A.B., M.D., chief of Children’s Medical de- 
partment, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS REPRESENTATIVES 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, A.B., M.D., LL.D., formerly president 
ef the University of Colorado, director-general, American National 
Red Cross; : 

Maj. A. H. Garvin, M.D., A.R.C., chief Bureau of Tuberculosis 
-A.R.C., France; 3 

Maj. William Palmer Lucas, A.B., M.D., A.R.C., professor of 
pediatrics, University of California Medical School; chief of Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, American Red Cross, France; 

Col. Richard P. Strong, M.C., United States Army, M.D., Sc.D., 
director, Department of Medical Research and Intelligence, Ameri- 
can Red Cross; professor tropical diseases, Harvard University 
Medical School. 


ADDITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Assistant Surgeon-General N. S. Cummin, Public Health Service, | 


now in France; 

Col. F. F. Russel, representing the War Department in connection 
with the public health conference; 

Lt.-Col. Lindsay R. Williams, M.C., United States Army; 

Lillian D. Wald, representing the federal Children’s Bureau. 


Acceptances have already been received from a majority of 
those to whom invitations have been sent and it is expected that 
favorable replies will be received from the others before April 
1. These first conferences at Cannes are a preliminary step on 
the part of the Committee of Red Cross Societies to formulate 
and to propose to the Red Cross societies of the world an ex- 
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tended program of Red Cross activities in the interest of 
humanity. The first conference will have to do with the prep- 
aration of the part of the program which deals with the or- | 
ganization of an International Council and Bureau of Hygiene © 
and Public Health which will consider work to be undertaken 
in connection with the prevention of epidemic disease, tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, and child welfare. The specialists 7 
who will attend are the recognized authorities on these subjects. © 
As a result of these conferences a complete program will be 
made which will deal with the latest and best means to re- © 
lieve suffering and to combat disease. This program will be — 
submitted at a conference of all Red Cross societies to be held © 
in Geneva thirty days after peace is declared. The official 
call for this later conference was issued February 13 by the 
International Red Cross at Geneva. 

Announcement of the formation of the Committee of Red 
Cross Societies was made in Paris about three weeks ago. It 
has established headquarters at Cannes with administrative” 
headquarters at 2, Place de Rivoli, Paris. “The committee is” 
composed of representatives of the Red Cross societies of - 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the United States 
with Henry P. Davison, formerly chairman of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross, as chairman. Based on™ 
the necessity of united effort to relieve the general suffering” 
following upon the war, the plan is to extend and enlarge for 
the times of peace the activities of Red Cross societies which 
proved to be of such widespread usefulness during the hostili- 
ties. Through the medium of a central organization the latest 
discoveries and experience of science and practice which may 
tend to the relief or prevention of disease and suffering will 
be made known to the people of the various nations through 
their respective Red Cross societies. There will be the stimu- 
lation of effort in relieving distress and the promotion among 
the peoples of the world of the spirit of common interest in 
the general welfare of humanity. ty, 

The plan aims to develop a new fraternity and sympathy 
among the peoples. As the League of Nations aims to hold 
all peoples together in an effort to avoid war and to insure free-. 
dom this league of Red Cross societies aims at devising a 
precedure whereby all peoples may cooperate actively in pro- 
moting the health and happiness of one another. 4 

President Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Orlando, 
Baron Sonnino, and other representatives of the principal gov- 
ernments have expressed their official approval of the plan. — 

The Cannes conference of public health experts will be 
followed by other conferences with the object of formulatinil 
for submission to the meeting in Geneva, a program for the 
extended and increased activities in peace times of the Red 
Cross societies of the world. 
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EXTENSION OF HOME SERVICE 


4 OLICIES governing the extension of Red Cross Home 
q Service in the directions recently indicated in the 
Survey (The Future of Home Service, March 15) 
"have been adopted by national headquarters. “The decision to 
| allow expansion was reached, it will be remembered, only after 
impressive evidence that there was a strong demand for such 
}expansion from all parts of the country, especially from places 
which have no other social agencies. Home Service sections 
Yall over the country are accordingly authorized, after receiving 
jeapproval of their plans, to extend to any families such counsel 
y and assistance as they are now giving to the families of soldiers 
yi and sailors, upon certain conditions. ‘They are not to attempt 
to duplicate the work of any existing agency already organized 
y and equipped to do this kind of work. They are not to allow 
# extension of their activities to jeopardize the efficient discharge 
of their responsibility to soldiers and sailors and their families, 
d which must be recognized as a primary obligation during the 
8 months of demobilization. They must make formal applica- 
© tion through the chapter executive committee to the division 
§) manager for approval of their plans to extend their work, 
%) accompanied by evidence that the preceding conditions have 
been met, that they are in position to finance their work for 
one year, and that it will be conducted in accordance with 
§ standards set by the Department of Civilian Relief. 
| When an application has been approved, the section will 
have the privilege of carrying on its extended work as long as 
the Red Cross affords auspices for such work, except that the 
® privilege may be withdrawn at any time by the director general 
of civilian relief on the recommendation of the division man- 
ager and the division director of civilian relief if the established 
%) practices and standards of the section are in violation of the 
is) standards set by the Department of Civilian Relief. National 
} and division offices will maintain an advisory and cooperative 
relationship to Home Service work, rather than executive, since 
it is recognized that the fullest measure of local autonomy is 
necessary and desirable. In widening its clientéle the Red 
4 Cross will adhere to the principle which it has applied in its 
*% work for soldiers and sailors, that its action shall in any case 
| be “responsive” rather than “ initiatory.” It will not orig- 
§ inate contact with any family or go where it is unwelcome. 
_ Projects for other forms of social service than that indicated 
} are anticipated, as work with individuals and families natur- 
ally leads to other activities. For the present, during the ex- 
®) perimental period, such proposals are to be referred to national 
headquarters, through the appropriate channels, for approval. 
As the peace programs become better defined, it will be pos- 
sible to delegate more and more authority to the Home Service 
sections with respect to the scope of their work, and ultimately 
all decisions will rest with the local chapter. 

Home Service and Public Health Nursing are to be co- 
ordinate activities in the chapter. Each is considered neces- 
sary to the full success of the other. In no instance is Public 
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Health Nursing to be undertaken by the Home Service sec- 
tion, or Home Service by the Committee on Nursing Activities. 

Funds now set aside for Home Service may be used for the 
work onan extended scale, and additional grants may be made 
for this purpose by the chapter executive committee from any 
unappropriated funds in the chapter treasury. Home Service 
funds may be spent for relief or any other form of service Or 
for operating expenses of the sections, but not for building or 
operating hospitals, orphanages or other institutions, and not 
for subsidizing the work of other agencies. A peace-time 
manual of Home Service is in preparation by the Department 
of Civilian Relief at national headquarters, and an organiza- 
tion in headquarters and in the division office will be effected 
as promptly as possible, to stimulate and guide the sections 1n 
their post-war activities. Until such organization 1s perfected, 
Home Service sections which apply on their own initiative 
for permission to extend their scope will be aided to reach a 
wise decision, but no general stimulation of the sections will 
be undertaken. ¢ 

In thus extending Home Service, the Red Cross wishes it 
to be understood that it in no wise commits itself to provide 
auspices for such work permanently; but that in any com- 
munity or in the country as a whole, the Red Cross may with- 
draw whenever the interests either of the Red Cross or of the 
work demand. 


RESULTS OF CHILDREN’S YEAR 
OMPLETE reports for the Children’s Year, which 


closed on April 6, are not yet available, but a prelimi- 

nary summary has been issued by the federal Children’s 
Bureau. ‘‘ Permanent measures for child welfare all over the 
country ” have resulted from the efforts of some eleven million 
women who have been interested in the year’s activities. The 
goal set was “‘ to save 100,000 babies and to get a square deal 
for children,” and the method was the inauguration of three 
drives in addition to the regular work of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, such as its studies of child health, foods and the relation 
of wages to both, and its large task, recently resumed under 
new legislation, of enforcing the federal child labor pro- 
visions. 

The first of the drives was to test the height and weight of 
children under six, and of nearly seven million record cards 
sent out for this purpose, 1,619,283 have already been re- 
turned. A second test, for the babies not hitherto measured, 
has been undertaken in some communities this spring. The 
test has emphasized the need for preventive work and has al- 
ready resulted in the setting up of new agencies to do it. In 
twenty-four states new public health nurses have been em- 
ployed during the year; from ten of these states a total of 137 
new nurses have been reported. Children’s health centers, to 
which mothers may go for expert advice, have been established 
to the number of 134 in fifteen states, with an unspecified num- 
ber in nine other states. The second drive, for the providing 
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of the sort of recreation that makes for a stronger young 
America, has resulted in the establishment of new playgrounds 
in sixteen states. The third drive, ‘‘ back to school,” is still 
actively under way. The most practical evidence of its suc- 
cess is the report of the establishment of scholarship funds to 
enable the children of needy families to continue at school 
after they reach the legal working age. The goal of this drive 
is for at least one such scholarship in each of the 281,000 
schoolhouses of the United States. 

This goal, like many of the others set for Children’s Year, 
is still far from being attained. But the work is being con- 
tinued, in the forty legislatures now meeting and before other 
official bodies, and very widely through the private social 
agencies and organizations of women. ‘The climax will come 
in the conference with foreign experts to be held May 6 in 
Washington [see the Survey for April 5, page 56.] A gen- 
eral result of Children’s Year, which must await further re- 
ports for accurate evaluation, is ‘a new consciousness of the 
value of the child and his need for proper surroundings, good 
health, wholesome play, adequate schooling, protection from 
premature work, and special care when needed.” 


DIRECT SETTLEMENTS 


ACK in 1915 “ direct settlements ” was a very popular 
B term with the New York state legislature. They 
amended the workmen’s compensation law that year so 
as to permit the employer to settle directly with the injured em- 
ploye and without a formal hearing by the Industrial Com- 
mission. ‘The state Federation of Labor and the American 
_ Association for Labor Legislation opposed the amendment, but 
they were told that great benefits would flow from it. Claim- 
ants would receive compensation more promptly, the expense 
would be less, and a closer relationship would be established 
between employer and employe. 

- After four years an investigation of the operation of direct 
settlements is now under way. In a preliminary report just 
issued it is stated that ull of the claims in support of the 
amendment have either been proved false or evils have grown 
up under it which nullify whatever good might otherwise have 
been accomplished. Some time ago Governor Smith appointed 
Jeremiah F. Connor of Oneida, New York, as a special 
investigator under the Moreland act to investigate the affairs 

of the state Industrial Commission. Mr. Connor has not 
completed the investigation, but he has issued a preliminary 
report on the subject of direct settlements in which he charges 
that there has been underpayment in at least 50 per cent of the 
cases that have been settled directly between employer and em- 
ployee. He charges that although the law requires that the 
settlement shall be between the employe and the employer and 
not between the employe and an insurance company, that 
nevertheless settlements are made with the insurance company 
in a majority of the cases, and that as a result the insurance 
companies may be said to be administering the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Where a large employer is able to carry his 
own insurance, settlements are made between the ernploye and 
the claim agent, whose interest is to make as low a settlement as 
possible. Reports of these settlements made to the Industrial 
Commission are so incomplete as to render impossible the com- 
pilation of accident statistics for the state, indeed they are so 
incomplete that ‘‘in the great majority of cases it is an abso- 
lute impossibility for the commission to determine whether 
the report of the agreement is in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act.” 

Mr. Connor took 1,000 reports of agreements under the 
direct settlement law for the month of October, 1918, from 
the files of the commission. Examiners of the commission 
selected from these 349 cases where the injuries appeared to 
be serious. At the time of making his report Mr. Connor 
had investigated 110 of these cases. He became convinced 
that so much injustice had been done that he secured rehearings 
of these cases before the commission, with the result that it 
was found that in more than half of them the compensation 
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paid to the injured employes had been less than that require 
by the compensation act. ‘The hearings developed the fact | 
that in many cases the injury was much more serious than the | 
report filed with the commission would indicate. 

In the case of Nora Ryan, a laundrywoman, the report de 
scribed the injury as “loss of whole of little finger.’ Direct ~ 
settlement was made for $139.65, the correct amount for such | 
an injury, but when the claimant came before the commission 
it was found that a considerable portion of her hand had also | 
been amputated, and the commission awarded her $617 addi 
tional compensation. Joseph Giardini was reported to have — 
dislocated his elbow and was paid $30 in the direct settlement. — 
The hearing revealed the fact that the injury “ was probably ~ 
a fracture, but in any event it resulted in a stiffening of the * 
arm at the elbow joint so that the forearm is rigid at right 
angles.” ‘The commission ordered the payment of $1,920 ad- © 
ditional compensation. Joseph Martin, a subway employe, ~ 
was struck by a train, receiving severe injuries to his right arm ~ 
and a possible fracture to his skull. He was paid $94 as a ~ 
direct settlement, and subsequently the company gave him $48 — 
as ‘so-called charity.” The commission at the rehearing 
awarded him additional compensation in the sum of $1,100. — 
In these instances and similar ones quoted by the report the 
cases had been closed and would never have come before the | 
commission, nor would the claimants have received the added © 
compensation, had it not been for the special investigation, | 
Out of the 1,000 cases examined attending physicians’ reports 
were missing entirely in 714, and most of those filed were mis- 
leading as to the character of the injury. ‘ 

The proportion of cases settled directly is very large. In © 
the up-state districts in 1918 out of 13,500 agreements filed © 
about 12,500 were direct settlements. Mr. Connor states his | 
belief that in the past year claimants have lost $500,000 7 
through underpayment. | 

Second only to the injustice to claimants as an evil result — 
of the direct settlement amendment is the loss of statistical 
material which would have gone far towards putting insurance 
rate-making on a scientific basis. In thousands of direct set- 
tlement cases the records do not show the extent of disability, — 
the character of the injury or the amount of compensation paid. 
Leonard W. Hatch, chief statistician of the Industrial commis- ~ 
sion, stated in December, 1918: 


The simple fact is that any creditable statistics relating to ex- 
tent of disability or compensation paid under the New York law | 
after the first year, are for the most part blocked by the incomplete — 
records. 


Ya Se a ee 


Mr. Connor recommends an amendment to the workmen’s 
compensation law abolishing direct settlements and requiring 
the Industrial Commission to pass upon-all cases, and further — 
that the Industrial Commission be given a special appropriation ~ 
of $25,000 to investigate and rehear every agreement approved 
pro forma since the direct settlements law became effective. 


THE LAWRENCE STRIKE 


HE Lawrence textile manufacturers have rejected the | 
proposal of the strikers, made last week, that the issue © 
between them be referred to H. B. Endicott, shoe ~ 
manufacturer and prominent in the Massachusetts Counsel of © 
National Defense, as sole arbitrator. The employers ex- — 
press themselves as being satisfied with the present situation. | 
In announcing their proposal the strike committee said that if. ‘ 
the employers rejected it “the responsibility for the continu- — 
ance of this unfortunate industrial strike must rest squarely | 
and solely upon their shoulders.” In the same statement the 
committee took occasion to say: “ We repudiate the absurd 
charge that this strike against the reduction of wages is an at- _ 
tempt at Bolshevist revolution.” ; { 
This is the third attempt within two weeks to bring about 

a settlement of the strike. As the result of mediation by a 
committee appointed by the mayor of Lawrence, conferences 
were held on March 24 between representatives of the Amer- 


‘an Woolen Company, the Kunhardt and the Everett mills 
d committees of their own employes. The committees sent 
the American Woolen Company and to the Kunhardt Com- 
iny included representatives of the strike committee who 
id not been employes of the mills in question. Upon the re- 
sal of these representatives to withdraw, the conferences 
yruptly came to an end. At the Everett Mills the con- 
yrences got no farther than the establishment of the fact that 
je strikers’ demands were still what they were at the outset, 
namely 48 hours’ work for 54 hours’ pay. After this an at- 
smpt of one of the members of the Massachusetts State 
joard of Arbitration to hold a public hearing was frustrated 
|; the action of the other members of the board. 

. Last week the Harvard Liberal Club of Boston at a din- 
ier attended by several directors and large stockholders of the 
gills at Lawrence, and three representatives of the strikers, 
tard a discussion of the strike. Robert H. Gardiner, Har- 
lrd ’76, director of the Arlington Mills, presided. Among 
e speakers were Edward F. McGrady, the Rev. Cedric 
Song, Harvard ’13, in behalf of the strikers, Senator Au- 
justus Peabody Loring, Harvard ’78, Wm. R. Evans, Jr., 
‘rector of the Everett Mills, and Messrs. Mack and Fran- 
Sresci, of the strikers, John F. Moors, of the Harvard Cor- 
jpration, and Judge George W. Anderson. The following 
solutions were adopted and a committee of the club was ap- 
}pinted to confer with the officers of the mills and with the 
strict attorney. 

’ “Whereas the differences between the officials of the 
Hanufacturing companies and the operators of the mills at 
Sawrence have become so serious as to become a matter of 
Wiblic concern: Now be it resolved, that a committee be 
ippointed by the chair to bring about a conference between 
| id officials and the operators, or committees representing 
‘yth of them, in the presence of some unprejudiced board, 
With the view to adjusting said differences without delay. 

7 “ Resolved, that a committee be appointed to wait upon the 
strict attorney and request him to investigate alleged 
folations upon the part of the police, or by any other person.” 
A considerable group of strikers are now proposing that a 
‘mand be made for a 44-hour instead of a 48-hour week. 
his move is favored by the Italian, Polish, German and 
swish groups, but at the last report no such action had been 
ken by the executive committee. This proposal is prob- 
yly due to the entrance into the situation of the Amalga- 
ated Clothing Workers, who have been successful in estab- 
Gshing the 44-hour week for themselves. This strong, inde- 
Sendent organization of workers on men’s clothing has as- 
Simed at least partial direction of the strike and has decided 
finance it by contributions from the general treasury of the 
tion and by assessments which the New York members of 
de union have voted upon themselves. The Amalgamated 
Sis not yet decided to extend its jurisdiction to the textile 
2\dustries, and will not do so for the present. 

'/A convention has been called to meet in New York this 


leek to form a new textile union. Delegates are expected: 


yom Lawrence, Paterson, Passaic and other centers. 
4 


MINIMUM WAGE PROTEST 


N open letter of protest to Thaddeus C. Sweet, speaker 


the National Consumers’ League by Mrs. Florence Kel- 
y, general secretary, declaring that the Massachusetts form 
© minimum wage bill introduced by Mr. Sweet as a substi- 
ite for the measure proposed by the Women’s Legislative 
Honference, is a sham bill. Mrs. Kelley warns Mr. Sweet 
iat his action is likely to result in strikes and industrial un- 
. Mrs. Kelley’s letter in full is as follows: 

L| 
H Because New York is the greatest industrial state in the union, 
3; labor laws are of national importance. ‘They affect more 
orkers than any other state labor laws, and they are copied 
, other states. ‘The evil: repute acquired by men who oppose good 
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of the New York Assembly, has been sent in behalf of 
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measures in New York and delay their passage, is therefore nation- 
wide, like that of former Senator Elon R. Brown. For these reasons 
your answers to the following questions will be of nation-wide in- 
terest and will be given widespread publicity. 

1. Why, when the cost of living is the highest known, when 
women’s wages are falling and men are returning to claim their 
former place—do you recommend the passage of a notorious sham 
bill, calculated to befool the voters and to leave the women wage 
workers as poor as they are today? 

2. Why do you, by substituting the Massachusetts minimum wage 
bill for the bill endorsed by the Women’s Labor Legislative Con- 
ference, list yourself with Senator Brown as an enemy of women 
and children who work for their living? 

In 1913, when the Massachusetts bill was passed, it was an ex- 
periment and a compromise. After six years, it is everywhere 
known to have merely the value of a rushlight. It reveals from time 
to time where wages are at their worst. But it does not effectively 
improve them for it has no compulsory features. It does nothing 
for the victims of the meanest and the most incompetent employers. 
To introduce it in any state at this late day is to fly in the face of 
experience. 

In the years while you and your fellow legislators have pre- 
vented the passage of the workable law in New York, other states 
have gone forward until, whatever bill passes now, we shall be 
fourteenth in the list. To propose the Massachusetts law adds insult 


to that grievous injury. 

Under the speeding and strains of industry today, women must 
have more pay for their work, if our civilization and our race are 
not to suffer permanently. 

3. Why, then, do you block the bill which has been most care- 
fully drafted in the light of six years’ experience and will, when 
enacted, insure improvement for the worst paid of all? 


4. Why do you take upon yourself the moral and the political 
responsibility for the strikes in which women will be compelled te 
join in order to live? 

5. Is this a good time to encourage strikes? 

6. Why do you prefer strikes to passing honest labor laws? 


THE CHICAGO VOTE 


HICAGO reelected its present mayor, William Hale 

Thompson. There were 688,361 votes cast in the mayor- 

alty election out of a total registration of about 792,000. 
Only 38 per cent of these voters, or 257,888 were credited to 
the mayor on the face of the returns, before the official count. 
His election was’ possible because there were five other candi- 
dates in the running. Two of them—Robert M. Sweitzer, 
regular Democratic nominee, receiving 240,288 votes, and 
Maclay Hoyne, states attorney, elected as a Democrat, run- 
ning on an “independent” candidacy, receiving 110,194 
votes—together polled 93,298 votes more than the mayot. 
Three labor tickets polled 79,287 votes—the independent 
labor party 54,467, the regular Socialist ticket 23,105 and the 
Socialist Labor faction 1,715. Thus although 430,473 votes 
were cast for other candidates, the mayor won by a plurality 
of only 17,600, although four years ago he was elected by a 
plurality of 147,477. The Municipal Voters’ League regis- 
ters the election of ten aldermanic candidates whom it en- 
dorsed and lost only three. 

The labor vote is distinctive in two respects, first by the 
marked decrease of the Socialist vote, which totaled only 
24,820, not one-fourth as large as was once before cast for a 
Socialist candidate; and still more significantly by the initial 
vote marking the advent of the independent labor party. 
While the party was launched by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and ratified by the state Federation of Labor, not only 
thousands of trade unionists, but scores of the trade unions, 
openly avowed their preference for other party affiliations and 
voted for other candidates than the president of the city 
federation. The disapproval of political party action by the 
officials of the American Federation of Labor was cited as 
justification for this dissent in some instances. Nevertheless, 
John Fitzpatrick, who led the new labor party ticket, de- 
clared that the 54,467 votes it registered “established the 
labor party on the map, and proved that it has come to stay.” 
“We're on the way,” he added, “and next proceed to the 
state convention, where the foundation of the state labor 
party in Illinois will be laid. We have started on the fight 
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for freedom for the workers not only of Chicago and Illinois, 
but of the United States.” 

Bond issues were voted by large majorities carrying a float- 
age of $11,300,000. ‘The largest majority favored one of 
the improvements included in the city plan, and the smallest 
carried an appropriation of $600,000 to build three. addi- 
tional wards to shelter 750 more inmates of the county poor 
farm. The other city bond issue was to cover $9,500,000 
due on city indebtedness and judgments against the city. But 
already the continuance of this discredited administration in 
office has aroused opposition among members of the legisla- 
ture to the measures providing for an increase of the hitherto 
strictly limited bonded indebtedness of Chicago. It may also 
imperil the bills restoring home rule over public utilities 
and other interests of the city. 

The vote on the question, Shall the city become anti-saloon 
territory? was significant only in its unexpectedness. It was 
forced upon the ballot by the very recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court against the decision of the ‘election commis- 
sioners to keep it off the ballot a year ago. In view of the war 
emergency prohibition coming into effect July 1 and the con- 
stitutional amendment perpetuating the country-wide pro- 
hibitory policy, the drys made no organized effort to support 
the local issue, while the wets massed their whole force against 
it. The result, which they expect to exert influence on Con- 
gress, was a wet vote of 391,460, and a dry of 144,032. The 
wets carried every ward, 80 per cent of the men and 57 per 
cent of the women who voted on the proposition voting against 
prohibition. In only six wards a majority of the women voters 
voted dry. The Union Liberty League commenting on the 
result declares that 
Chicago has spoken in tones that will ring in ‘the ears of those 
subservient lawmakers who have so cravenly surrendered the liberty 
of American citizens. There will be no let-up until fanaticism has 
been completely overthrown. ‘This is the message Chicago sends to 
Congress. 

On the other hand the Dry Federation officials express satis- 
faction in the vote polled without any organized effort: or 
publicity on its part upon a local issue now considered irrele- 


vant and dead. ‘They add: 


The question is no longer a debatable one. Any community or 
organization which continues agitation against prohibition will be 
guilty of a woeful lack of patriotism, and any attempt to nullify 
any part of the Constitution of the United States will certainly be 
seditious. 


CASE WORK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


N unusual meeting of the Detroit Social Workers’ Club 
A with an attendance of over 200 was held on March 31 

to consider the character of case work done in the City 
of the Straits. “The Research Bureau, affiliated with the As- 
sociated Charities and with the Community Union, for three 
years has been making a survey of so-called “ trouble ” cases, 
i. e., families registered by five or more agencies with the 
Registration Bureau. ‘The study included 752 families, and 
4,635 records were consulted in 51 different agencies. The 
conclusions were presented by Prof. Arthur Evans Wood of 
the Department of Sociology of the University of Michigan, 
who has collaborated with Harry L. Lurie, director of the 
Research Bureau, in the preparation of the material. ‘The 
findings of the study indicate the pressing need for better case 
work standards in Detroit. Professor Wood emphasized that 
though the study showed that many social ills cannot be met 


by case work, nevertheless there were many deficiencies which | 


could be met by an improvement in the standards of social 
workers and of agencies themselves. Full use is not being 
made of the Psychopathic Clinic, of health clinics of various 
kinds, and of the Registration Bureau. ‘The necessity of care- 
ful analysis of family difficulties is frequently disregarded and 
ill-considered treatment results. ‘The social agencies are often 
at fault by failing to recognize the need for trained workers, 
Other agencies who recognize this need find it difficult to 
secure an adequate staff. Professor Wood concluded by stress- 


ing that improvement in case work is an obligation and 
opportunity of reconstruction. One immediate result of tl 
unique effort at self-analysis is found in the appointment of ; | 
representative Consultation Committee affiliated with the Coms 
munity Union to meet weekly to consider present methods of; 
case work in Detroit and to help in their improvement. T 


study itself will shortly be published. 


LABOR VOTE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


LECTION returns from some of the towns and citieg: 
E in the Middle West seem to indicate that the young) 

Labor Party has made an impression on the voters. In» 
Topeka, Kansas, their candidate for mayor was defeated by 
only 44 votes, while three of their candidates for city com™ 
missioners were elected. All the Labor Party candidates fo 
members of the board of education were elected in Kansas 
City, Kansas, and the mayoralty was lost by a fraction mor 
than one per cent of the total vote. Almost the entire labor 
ticket was successful at Ft. Madison, Iowa, only two offices: 
being reported in doubt. In Chicago, the 55,000 votes reo 
ceived have given the officials of the organization confiden e 
that the three-month-old party will live. Emphasis was placed; 
on including ‘“ both workers with hands and workers with! 
mind” in the term “labor” and on a thoroughgoing recon) 
struction platform. The next step in Illinois is the organiza- 
tion of a state labor party. The State Federation of Labor) 
voted ten to one in favor of it and the convention is to be held 
at Springfield April 10-12. 


FRANCHISE AS SERVICE 
Tre outstanding feature of the jubilee convention of the 


National American Suffrage Association, held in St. 


Louis, March 24-29, was the creation of a new organi} 
3 Py 
zation, the League of Women Voters. 


It will be temporarily 
an auxiliary of the older body, composed of state leagues of 
two classes, of women “citizens” in non-suffrage states, of 
women “ voters” in suffrage states. By the time of the next 
convention in February, 1920, it is hoped that the federal. 
amendment will have been passed and that the new league cam» 
then take over and give a slant to the present association. The 
league is to be strictly non-partisan, non-sectarian and non 
militant in its organized work. Its strength will be used, ac 
cording to Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the association, 
“not to punish [political parties], but to get inside to formu- 
late their policies.” It will “ secure protection in their right 
to vote to the women citizens of the United States by appro- 
priate national and state legislation, and increase the} 
effectiveness of women’s votes in furthering better govern- 
ment. 


Service, not partisanship, is the present temper of the women 
who belong to the association. ‘Their spirit is indicated by 
their adoption with practically no changes of the recommen-~ 
dations of Mrs. Raymond Robins, of the National Women’s: 
Trade Union League, as the working program for the new 
league in its protection of women in industry. Her sugges-- 
tions were: 4 


af 
Abolition of child labor, and compulsory education of all children 1 

to the age of sixteen years. i 
Eight-hour day and weekly day of rest. y 
Abolition of night work for women and minors except in cases of 

rare emergency. } 


Minimum wage commissions.. 
Equal pay for men and women doing equal work. 


Insurance against sickness, accident, and unemployment, and pro 
vision for old age and invalidity pensions and maternity benefits. 


Right of workers to organize and to bargain collectively throug 
their chosen representatives. 


System of public employment bureaus. 


Adequate appropriation and inspection force in each state depart- | 
ment of labor and a special bureau of women of industry in each. | 


International labor commission. 
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| Right standing committees were created for the league and 
airmen appointed: Industry, Mrs. Robins; Child Welfare, 

lia C. Lathrop; Unification of Laws, Catherine Waugh 
IcCulloch ; Food Supply and Demand, Mrs. Carl Barus; Re- 
-arch, Mary Sumner Boyd; Citizenship, Elections, and Social 
florality, with chairman yet to be appointed. These commit- 
es are instructed to familiarize themselves with their sub- 
cts and to publish and issue literature to the league members. 
. The association adopted twelve resolutions among them 
sing: the passage of the suffrage amendment by the sixty-sixth 
songress ; the establishment of a national department of educa- 
‘on; endorsement of a league of nations “to secure a world- 
‘ide peace based upon the immutable principles of justice;” 
irging of the government “to bring about the prompt redress 
if all legitimate grievances, as the removal of the sense of in- 
ustice is the surest safeguard against revolution by violence ae 
e endorsement of physical education of children and of the 
ducational campaign for social morality; the establishing of 
ne Woman in Industry Service as a permanent bureau in the 
Department of Labor; the urging that the government in its 
Sext census be asked to classify the unpaid women housekeepers 
bs home makers, “ thus recognizing their important service to 
she nation.” 
Readers of the article by Florence Kelley, The Consumer and 
vhe Near Future, in the Survey for April 5, will be interested 
Jo know that the League of Women Voters went on record as 
jupporting “the Federal Trade Commission in its efforts to 
fecure remedial legislation in the meat-packing industry.” 


j OKLAHOMA’S CHILDREN 
I: 1917 the National Child Labor Committee made an 


intensive survey of child welfare conditions in Oklahoma. 
This survey covered many fields: recreation, education, 
hild labor, the child in agriculture, juvenile delinquency, and 
‘oor relief. Oklahoma is a new state and whatever legisla- 
frion there is on these subjects Is. comparatively progressive. 
A study was furthermore made of the laws dealing with the 
izeneral protection of’the rights of the child and parent. The 
jentire report revealed many discrepancies in existing laws. 
i or instance, it was found that the compulsory education law 
rovided for no means of its enforcement. ‘The child labor 
aw and education law contradicted each other. A child had 
9 attend school until he was sixteen, but he could secure 
orking papers at fourteen. A law creating juvenile courts 
ade no provision for probation officers to handle juvenile 
ases. Juvenile offenders were kept in the city or county jail 
ntil their cases might be disposed of, because of the lack of 
provision for separate quarters. 
Following up its work, the National Child Labor Com- 
Mmittee sent a special agent to the Oklahoma legislature when 
Jit convened this year. With the cooperation of the State 
S Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State-Wide Welfare 
League, and several other social agencies, eleven bills were 
drawn by Henry G. Snyder, an attorney of Oklahoma City 
and state adviser of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Out of this program of twelve, five bills were finally passed. 
The life of the compulsory education bill serves as an 
Hillustration of the routine which such bills as had the good 
m fortune to pass went through. The act provided for the 
jiappointment of a county truancy officer by the county superin- 
tendent of public instruction. It raised the age at which 
children must attend school from sixteen to eighteen years 
‘unless the eighth grade of school had been completed or 
@ working papers secured. Introduced with the rest of the 
9) program it was referred to the Education Committee, com- 
% posed of three schoolmen and four farmers. The bill origi- 
nally provided for compulsory attendance during the entire 
@ school term—the old law required attendance for but two- 
i) thirds of the term. But at the committee hearing, at which 
only one-half of the members were present, objections were 
@ immediately raised to the full-term session on the ground of 
} needing child “hands” during the cotton season. The 
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amendment was dropped. For many moments it seemed as 
though the fate of the bill would be disastrous. Finally it 
was placed upon the calendar. There it rested, one day 
mysteriously pushed to the head of the list, the next shifted 
back to the foot. On the first day of the last week of the legis- 
lature, it was taken up, passed by the Senate with little dis- 
cussion and sent to the House. The secret of this rapid-fire 
action was much buttonholing by the workers—voters—back- 
ing the child welfare bills. Here the bill relived its Senate life. 
It soon became evident that its passage would be a last hour 
affair. At five o’clock on the day of adjournment it was 
called up for discussion. Many arguments were presented 
in opposition and, when the roll was called, it lacked three 
votes for a constitutional majority. The sponsor of the bill 
‘1 the House became excited. He had kept tab of the ayes 
and nays and knew what was happening. Suddenly he arose, 
stalked out, and a few seconds later brought back three 
representatives from the hall. They shouted ‘‘ Aye ”—and 
the compulsory education bill passed. 

In like manner was passed the act providing for the crea- 
tion of a Children’s Code Commission by the governor for 
the purpose of coordinating and harmonizing and revising 
laws pertaining to children. A bill prohibiting the sale and 
dispensing of narcotic drugs, whch was included in the child 
welfare program at the request of the Council of Defense 
because of their problems with drug addicts, also ran the 
gauntlet successfully. An interesting feature figuring in the 
passage of this bill was the exhibition of a number of “ dope 
fends” to both houses in session—and a sort of living moving 
picture of how drugs are taken. An act providing for the 
licensing and supervision of maternity hospitals by the state 
Department of Health, and an amendment to an existing 
statute making a man guilty of misdemeanor who is an 
habitual drunkard, or who abandons or neglects to support 
his family, were both passed. 

A child labor bill raising the age at which children may be 
employed from fourteen to,sixteen years, and regulating the 
age at which children might sell newspapers, died on the 
Senate calendar. Its brief career was a stormy one for it 
was twice accidentally “lost,” then substituted and amended, 
and in spite of all failed to survive. A bill creating county 
Boards of Public Welfare to take charge of the health and 
social welfare of rural communities; one, prescribing the use 
of silver of nitrate solution for new-born infants’ eyes; an- 


other, prescribing the support of children born in or out of 
wedlock; another raising the age of majority of females to 
that of males; and another prohibiting the natural or foster 
parent of an infant child from injuring said child—all these 
either died on the calendar or were “killed” in discussion. 
An act providing for the recovery of damages for prenatal 
injuries was killed in the House committee—after passing 
the Senate—-through the zeal of railroad attorneys. 
MIDDLE-CLASS UNION 

HE people who gathered on March 6 at the Cannon- 

street Hotel in London and “ packed the great hall 

to suffocation” to take part in forming a national 
Middle Classes Union, for the most part came from the sub- 
urbs and wore pretty decent clothes, though, according to the 
speeches made and vigorously applauded, one might have 
thought that the working classes and the bureaucrats between 
them had not left the shirts on their backs. According to 
Bernard Shaw, a middle-class man may be defined as a man 
who would.refuse anything less than a five-pound fee. There 
were at this meeting, however, men—and women, far more 
women than men—who obviously did not aspire so high. 
There were also modestly proclaiming themselves as middle- 
class some whom we should have placed higher on the social 
scale: Sir E. Marshall Hall, K. C., M. P. (who occupied 
the chair), and the bishop of Birmingham, the mayor of 
Westminster, Dean Inge, Sir Arthur Pinero, Sir James Barrie, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, George Robey (the comedian), Arnold 
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Bennett, Commander Locker-Sampson, Pett Ridge, and others 
equally well known. 

Kennedy Jones, member of Parliament for the London 
borough of Hornsey, was the chief spokesman. Everyman 
suggests rather unkindly that he “intends to challenge Mr. 
Bottomley’s claim [Bottomley is the editor of John Bull, that 
vigorous “‘ democratic” tory weekly] to be the Spartacus of 
the middle classes.” Anyhow, his bid for leadership in the 
organization which he has formed is undisputed and success- 
ful; for, two days after the inaugural meeting was held, he 
printed an advertisement in the Observer to announce that 
“Owing to the quite extraordinary number of applications 
received, it is still not possible to keep pace with all inquiries,” 
and that “ Letters are being dealt with in rotation.” 

_ The main arguments advanced for the formation of this 
union were the “threat of bureaucratic and _ industrial 
tyranny’; the passage of laws prejudicial to the middle 
classes ; to widen the basis of income taxation in a downward 
direction; to counteract. unreasonable strikes by counter- 
organization; to counter-strike ; to assist in preventine profiteer- 
ing; to “compel cooperative societies to pay income tax” [it 
was the taxation of their assumed “ profits”? as income which 
has driven these societies into politics]; to insure recognition 
of the public as a third party in trade disputes; to secure “ the 
right to live.’ Among the methods proposed are propaganda; 
exercise of pressure; watchful scrutiny of all proposed legis- 
lation; support by legal action of the interests of members 
in Cases raising a general principle affecting the middle classes ; 
the formation of local branches in every parliamentary division 
of the kingdom; the formation of expert committees on na- 
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AN APPEAL FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


This drawing, reprinted from the English magazine 
Maternity and Child Welfare, represents the war 
veteran as asking that care be given to cradles as well 
as to crutches. “We would appeal again to the 
young women of our nation who possess leisure and 
education not to sink back into the environment of 
careless enjoyment from whence they have emerged. 
We would urge them to give thetr time, their energy 
and thew ability to the regeneration of the race.” 


tional problems, such as income tax, labor disputes, education, 
alien immigration, housing, election of candidates to publi 
bodies, general industrial problems; and, finally, the strike, 
They could, said Mr. Jones, refuse to serve strikers or theigi 
families or the employers with goods or professional services}s 
they could insist on the enforcement of contracts invalided 
by lightning strikes—in other words, they could, by standi g) 
together, translate a widespread middle-class sympathy wit 
either one or the other side an industrial dispute by taking 
sides with it against the other. a | 

The union which has taken an office in the aristocrati¢i 
St. James’s neighborhood, is indicative less of a new class: 
consciousness than of a new tendency to political sub-division 
in England where the party labels “ liberal” and “ unionist” 
have, under present conditions and with the present constella- 
tion of party leaders, become well-nigh meaningless. 


THE HUMAN LOSS OF FRANCE — 
D:: JACQUES BERTILLON, in Le Matin for Feb: 


ruary 17, gives a careful estimate of the manpower loss 

of France during the war. To the 1,071,300 fallen 
and 314,000 “disappeared” accounted for by the army, he 
adds 883,160, the excess of deaths over births in the five years 
1913-1917. This last figure, however, refers only to 77 de 
partments; no one knows what the mortality has been in the 
invaded regions. Estimating the losses for 1918, he co 
to the conclusion that on a conservative basis the war cannot. 
have cost France less than three million lives and potential 
lives. At the end of 1919, he predicts, it will be found that) 
the population of France will have shrunk to 39 million, 
some four or five million of these foreigners, indicating a 
war-time loss equalling the total population of the five de 
partments in Normandy and two more. The worst of it is 
that the birth rate cannot possibly recover rapidly, whatever 
measures are taken to encourage child rearing. Moreover, 
this decline only signifies the increase of a tendency in exist- 
ence before the war and analogous to a similar decline in 
other countries. But even in comparison with these the 
prospect for France is appalling, as the following table shows: 


BirtHus PER 1000 PopuLATION 


1911-13 1915-16 t 
PANES ae bhoec-atstarsns si svsleeate rence are cuanerete nae ates 19 10 
England and Wales.....02<.....<--«, 24 21 
Netherlands iin os Sea kel co te tee a at te 28 26 
PV GNIVATION ey t ow ccre chanctncharemuaiels hotels 26 24 
UNGERW Bynes roe creme eters cause eaerecr ese 29 25 
CNiiCete de, UROL ONS PERC DOORN A eae age Sus uN 24 21 
SP AEM sty cco ates an aes See een eRe 31 29 
German cities with more than 15,000.. 28 17 


The only thing to do, says Dr. Bertillon, quoting a state- 
ment made by the great sociologist, Jules Simon, before his 
death, is “to adopt all the proposed remedies to make sure 
that we do not leave out one that might be efficacious.” 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS PAGEANT 
GC A WONDERFUL ppirit—fraternal, reverent, for- 


ward-looking—a spirit worthy of America’s great 

past and greater future,” writes Charles Frederick 
Weller, “ animated Chester’s League of Nations at the Edg- 
mont Theater on Sunday afternoon and gave to this interna- 
tional assembly spiritual values that elude description.” The 
event was announced by the War Camp Community Service 
as an international rally, and the intention, emphasized in 
speeches by Governor Sproul and by the mayor and other 
local leaders, was that of proving that Americanization and. 
internationalization were not hostile and mutually exclusive 
but rather parallel aims. Each group — Italians, Poles, 
Greeks, Russians, Belgians, French, Welsh—consisted of 
some thirty or forty men, women and children, dressed most. 
of them in their national costume, and as it appeared was 
introduced by its leader to the spirit of Chester with the 
words: “I bring you some of my people, their loyalty, art 
and labor.” 


IN DEPENDENCY 


‘O every secretary of a charity or- 
) ganization society, every commis- 
ter of public charities, and every other 
Jon who occupies a strategic position 
dng the social agencies of his city, 
‘-ommend most earnestly Dr. Rubin- 
; article on A Dependency Index in 
issue and also his longer exposi- 
4 of the same subject in the Economic 
liew for December. 

“he value of having a statistical de- 
* for expressing both accurately and 
Yoly the trend in the total amount of 
sndency in a city or in a state or in 
juntry needs no argument. Dr. Rubi- 
4's experiment in constructing one 
| New York city deserves the most 
teful consideration. The idea has not 
@1 patented, and while some of us 
wonder why it had not occurred 


| 


#anyone to whom it commends itself. 
is incomprehensible that the New 
k index should have been allowed to 
¥se with a change of administration. 
ding arrangements for national 
Wervision—which would of course be 
irable—there is no reason why cities 
‘uld not independently begin to build 
their local indices, wherever there is 
|} organization or individual suf- 
Bently interested to undertake it. Such 
gal experimentation would in fact be 
athe greatest value as a preliminary 
ze, as well as being immediately pro- 
tive of useful results to the localities 
lich might be the pioneers. 

While admitting with the humility 
oming to a “layman ”’ that “ statistics 
‘Jan independent discipline, in which 
Vae deference is due to the opinion of 
i; trained man as against that of an 
@ateur,” nevertheless it would seem 
lit there is room for discussion—by 
4: amateurs who must of necessity be 
ponsible for collecting the raw mate- 
out of which the statistical index is 
yricated—in regard to the details of 
» plan. Dr. Rubinow tells us that he 
sulted ‘several’? leading statis- 
4 ians on the difficult technical problem 
‘i how to combine into one general in- 
‘x the various indices for the separate 
(joups of facts, and that ‘“ most of 
‘lem ” favored one or the other of two 
l-ernatives. If there is as much dif- 
‘rence of opinion as that among the 
perts, it may not be presumptuous for 
‘jymen to put their minds on even the 
‘chnical aspects of the problem. They 
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will certainly be competent to advise 
the statisticians as to the relative value 
of the various series of facts which 
should be included in the index; and it 
is essential that they should have an un- 
derstanding interest in the undertaking, 
in order that the basic records may be 
kept in such a way as to give a true pic- 
ture of the conditions they reflect. 


The construction of an index for a 
single organization could not but result 
in an improvement in that organization’s 
records, unless the work were done 
mechanically, without inquiring into the 
explanation of discrepancies and the 
meaning of changes in the curve. In the 
same way, a general dependency index 
for a city would be the greatest con- 
ceivable stimulus to the standardization 
and development of statistics of depend- 
ency and relief. Incidentally, such an 
enterprise would promote acquaintance 
among the various agencies of the city 
from a new point of view. Just as Ken- 
neth Grahame’s little boy had to ex- 
amine his chance acquaintance on the 
Roman Road all over again, from the 
buttons on his coat to his dusty shoes, 
when he learned that he was an artist, 
and not merely a man, so we might find 
that a society with which we were quite 
familiar as one to call upon for a certain 
kind of service would take on a new in- 
terest when we discovered that its “ an- 
nual cycle” had a very different con- 
figuration from that of our own 
organization. 

We shall be glad to make room in 
these columns for pertinent discussion of 
Dr. Rubinow’s device, and for accounts 
of other experiments which may have 
been made for the same purpose. 


CONFERENCES THAT FAIL— 
AND WHY 


2 Bans Central Branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Philadelphia in January issued 
a program of conferences for leaders of 
information bureaus in associations and 
other civic organizations likely to be 
brought into close contact with return- 
ing soldiers. On thinking out the prob- 
lems these men have to face, it appeared 
that few people would be qualified to 
answer such questions as they would 
raise. Hence the program was arranged, 
primarily, to give information—con- 
cerning war risk insurance, compensa- 
tion, allotments and allowances, con- 
cerning employment in civil service and 
in private occupations, concerning home 
responsibilities, educational opportuni- 


ties, both for normal and disabled men— 
and many other important topics. 


In spite of hearty commendation of 
this enterprise by members of the In- 
struction Draft Board and of leading 
social workers, it has fallen entirely flat. 
William O. Easton, secretary of the 
branch, who himself was largely respon- 
sible for this venture explains the fail- 
ure as follows: 

Leaders do not like to be told—they want 
information but prefer to get it in a different 
way. Giving information is bad modern 
pedagogy. It does not interest or draw out 
the students. Generalities are usually more 
attractive to the modern mind than hard 
facts. Doing a concrete task usually appeals 
more to practised men than the planning of 
a larger program. Conferences have been 
overworked. People now want to settle down 
to their routine tasks. 

Perhaps one might add: The practice 
of disguising lecture courses under the 
name of “conferences” and of getting 
people together under such wrong pre- 
tence has brought its own punishment ; 
it has become more difficult, 1n conse- 
quence of it, to get attendances even 
at genuine conferences where the inten- 
tion is not merely that of talking at 
people but to draw them out. 


HOW TO PREVENT STREET 
BEGGING 


1 eee has discovered anew 
this winter that it is not necessary 
for a city to have beggars unless it wants 
them, just as New York discovered it 
for a brief period ten or fiftéen years 
ago, when James Forbes and his staff 
in the Charity Organization Society 
had the cooperation of the Police 
Department. . 


About a year ago a new city admin- 
istration came into office in Louisville, 
with a police department that was inter- 
ested in cleaning up the city. The newly 
formed Welfare League saw a favorable 
opportunity for attacking the mendi- 
cancy problem, and at the suggestion of 
E. Douglas Roberts, then superintend- 
ent of the Associated Charities, who has 
since died in the naval service, a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the situa- 
tion. Chief Petty of the Police Depart- 
ment assigned two plain-clothes men to 
round up all the beggars on the down- 
town streets, and the committee then 
made a case-by-case study of them, find- 
ing, as usual, that begging was not the 
ideal way for any of them to get a liv- 
ing. It was estimated that the amount 
contributed to beggars by the charitable 
public was at least $15,000 a year. In 
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-Two postcards addressed to 


its report to the chief of police the com- 
mittee began by saying that it had been 


“‘impressed with two ideas,” viz.: 

1. That none of these mendicants need 
be on the streets when other resources either 
in the shape of work or of care by accredited 
social agencies are available. 

2. That the solution of the mendicancy 
problem, which is so harmful both to the 
mendicant and to the community, lies very 
largely in the hands of the police. They 
alone can enforce the city ordinance which 
states that it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons within the limits of the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to beg for alms or 
to solicit charity for himself or others as a 
business; or the other city ordinance which 
states that it shall be “ unlawful for any per- 
son or persons without visible means of sup- 
port, or who cannot give a satisfactory ac- 
count of himself, herself, or themselves, to 
loaf, congregate or Iciter upon, along, in or 
. through the public streets, thoroughfares, or 
highways of the city of Louisville, or for 
such person or persons to beg or solicit alms 
_ in the streets or on the highways of the 
city of Louisville.” 


The committee pledged the help of the 
social agencies of the city in finding work 
for the able-bodied mendicants, provid- 
ing pensions or institutional care for 
those who needed such assistance, and 
otherwise cooperating with the police. 
Notations on all the individuals who had 
been investigated were included in the 
report, with the comment, “ You will 
note that in no instance is 
there real need for begging. Community 
resources are sufficient to care 
adequately for all cases which have come 
to hand or are likely to appear.” 

Following the publication of this re- 
port, and in consequence of the result- 


HELP sYOUR *CURY, 


“ Help-Y our-City-Suggestion-Box ” 
attached to this drawing sent out widely by the 
of Municipal Research in an appeal for the cooperation of citizens with 
city departments by practical suggestions or complaints 
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ing cooperation of the police, there was 
a great improvement in the situation. 
There were still, however, a number of 
blind beggars whom the police seemed 
unable to dispose of. Accordingly, last 
fall Elwood Street, director of the Wel- 
fare League, took up the question again 
with Chief Petty, promising again that 
care would be provided for all beggars 
who were not capable of self-support, if 
only the police would prevent them from 
plying their illegal but profitable pro- 
fession. Following this, Mr. Street met 
the police of the city in the various dis- 
tricts, explaining to them the reasons for 
enforcing the law in this respect and the 
futility of almsgiving as a method of 
helping these individuals. The gist of 
these talks was embodied in the follow- 
ing departmental order to police captains: 


Observe the following rules in ridding the 
city of beggars, as begging on the streets of 
Louisville is forbidden by ordinance. 

If the offenders are women and men not 
citizens of Louisville, give them notice to 
leave the city. 

If they are able-bodied men and women 
residents of this city, warn them to go to 
work at once. 

If infirm or crippled in any way, or other- 
wise unable to support themselves, observe 
the following rules: 

(1). If homeless men, send for lodg- 
ing and meals to the Salvation Industrial 
Home, 330 East Chestnut street, or to 
the Hope Rescue Mission, 808 West Jef- 
ferson street. 

(2). If homeless women, send to Sal- 
vation Army, 216 West Chestnut street, 
or to Union Gospel Mission, 114 East 
Jefferson street. 

(3). If man or woman claiming to 
have a family in Louisville, send to As- 
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sociated Charities, 215 East Walny 


street. ‘ 
If your orders are not obeyed the fi 
time, on the second offense make arrest, | 
These recommendations apply either to; 
tual beggars, or to those using the ple yi 
of a musical instrument or the fake sellil 
of shoe strings or pencils as a blind | 
not apply to newspaper venders). 


ties or call this office and we will | mi 
report to them. i 
Mr. Street writes that at the press 
time most professional mendicants 
giving Louisville a wide berth, =a 
of Louisville’s resident beggars are ¢ 
of sight, either at work or being can 
for properly. 


TWO OF LOUISVILLE’S | 
EX-BEGGARS i: 

Vs gre os twenty-four years of grir 
ing out hymn tunes on a batter 
fiddle and collecting contributions fret 
the passersby in a tin cup strapped to 
knee, Louisville’s best known blind bt 
gar is now earning an honest forty d 
lars a month in the broom shop of f 
Kentucky Institute for the Blind. T] 
a 


is not nearly as much as he “made 
the street, for he usually took in fre 
fifteen to thirty dollars a week in } 
tin cup; and it may be that he misses t 
society of the streets and the element t 
adventure which colored his form 
mode of securing a livelihood. It wa 
be interesting to see whether he kee 
contented in his enforced reversion ta: 
“normal ” position in the community, 

Twenty-four years ago this man Ww 
a laborer in the street-cleaning depat 
ment. His vision was defective, but 
was self-supporting. Triplets were b 
however, who proved to be the begs 
ning of a life of mendicancy. Thi 
were named for three local politicias 
each of whom promptly sent a handsom 
gift in recognition of the attention. T! 
story was exploited in the newspapes 
Well-intentioned citizens showered 
triplets with gifts. The father retim 
from the street-cleaning department, toe 
up the cup and fiddle, and became a pre 
perous mendicant. 

As a result of the investigations mak 
by the committee of the Welfai 
League, the police last fall ordered hii 
from the street and sent him to the A 
sociated Charities, which had theretofo 
been unable to do anything helpful fi 
the family because the plentiful alr 
which fell into the cup had made the 
scornful of suggestions of work. It w 
found that there were nine persons li 
ing in three unsanitary rooms. One 
the famous triplets was in the arm 
and forty dollars a month was comif 
in allotments and allowances on his a 
count for his two children and depen 
ent father. A daughter who was livir 
at home with her two children coi 
tributed twenty dollars a month. In a 
dition, assistance was given occasional 
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our churches with which different 
ibers of the family had providently 
jlished relations. 

he visitor from the Associated Char- 
got a job for the blind beggar in 
Institute for the Blind and moved 
family into decent quarters, nearer 
broom shop and farther away from 
seductions of the familiar down-town 
ats. The only cost to the community 
‘been the time of the visitor. 

‘nother blind beggar affected by this 
ining up of the city was a woman of 
'y-five, whose legal residence was in. 
jumbus. Columbus had already 
ired its streets of beggars, and had 
vided a pension for this woman which 
enough for her to live on. Her 
sme of life since this arrangement 
. made has been to collect her pen- 
+ in Columbus, and then pass the rest 
sthe year in a begging tour which 
ix in Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and 
juisville. 


IDUCATIONAL WORK BY A 
CITY CHURCH 


a. is often thought that it may be wise 

jfor rural churches to engage in a 

iber of social and educational activi- 

only indirectly related to the prime 

fect of these churches, but that in 

Jes there is so great a variety of agen- 

ts for the pursuit of every social pur-— 
se that such intimate participation of 

j: churches in the task is not necessary. 

here are, however, many urban com- 
jinities in which industrial interests are 

} predominant and in which the pro- 
sional and educated classes are so 
hall in proportion to the working class 
Ppulation that the normal nuclei for 
Hltural and educational movements are 
dnost non-existent. The duty of the 
Jurches here to participate in, even te 
Haugurate, enterprises that make for the 
i dening of the intellectual outlook and 
4e raising of aesthetic enjoyments to a 
$gher level is more and more recognized. 
4 An example of what a single church 
Hi such a community can accomplish 
4. this matter is afforded by the Franklin 
Htreet Church in Johnstown, Pa., where 
he Rev. J. Lane Miller has instituted 
ivhat he calls a “church university 
Nyurse”” which, according to the local 
japers, is highly successful and appre- 
4iated. Johnstown has a large, cosmo- 
Solitan working class population. Un- 
1 recently there has been no concerted 
#r sustained effort to develop civic pa- 
Wriotism, and the conditions under which 
The majority of the people live are cer- 
vainly not inspiring. 

W Mr. Miller started out by providing 
izood music and by creating an oppor- 
unity to discuss and understand some of 
‘he larger problems of the day, hoping 
n this way to lead on to an interest in 
Hmore fundamental subjects. Classes are 
Held on such subjects as Christian democ- 
iiracy for America, the Christian crusade 


MAKING A GAME OF HEALTH PROPAGANDA 


FA paver propaganda need 


paper and fine print uni 


your purpose, is the working principle 0 
An interesting example of their method is | t 
Taken merely as a game it 1s good entertain- 


of Tuberculosis in France. 
from which these drawings are taken. 
ment. 
across which the players move 
the early delights of such games ?) 
amusement. The “ good” stops 


stops say: No dirty houses ; 
Tuberculosis is the heavy forfeit, the 
game afresh—and pay more attention 
but not particularly entertaining 
over their game. 


for world democracy, war's after- 
thoughts, France, the problems of recon- 
struction, social problems of Johnstown, 
the literary horizon, home nursing, our 
wild neighbors, and others. The classes 
are followed by a general assembly hour 
‘1 which a lecture of general interest is 
given by some authority or good music 
is enjoyed. A small charge of admission 
is made, 25 cents for single attendances, 
and $1 for a whole course of six lectures. 
As a point of method, it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Miller is concentrating 
all his effort upon six weeks during which 
there are, apparently, over twelve dif- 
ferent courses held simultaneously, thus 
ensuring a large and inspiring total at- 
tendance. For a beginning, this short ses- 
sion of the church “ university,” con- 
sidering the means available and the ef- 
fort necessary, is undoubtedly preferable 
to a more ambitious all-the-year-round 
scheme, though this may result from it 
later. Be ib. 


COUNTY PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATIONS 


HE Minnesota Public Health As- 

sociation has set July 1 as the time 
limit for the organization of all coun- 
ties in the state. To this end, a special 
fnancial inducement is held out, This 
complete voluntary organization for pub- 
lic health has for its purpose the plac- 
ing of the responsibility for local con- 
ditions where, in the first instance, it 
belongs—in other words, to get the 
local people to find out what these con- 
ditions are, to direct an educational 
campaign and to take an interest and 
pride in the results accomplished. ‘The 
following particulars of the county as- 
sociation work, which should be sugges- 
tive to other states, are contributed at 
the SurveEy’s request by Elizabeth Bray, 


llustrated. Entertain, 


It consists of sixty-three small pictures—stops—some penalties, 
by the throw of dice. 
But there is a great deal of guile to this simple 
bear such mottoes as: 
window; Eat at fixed hours; Walk in the fresh air; 


Do not expectorate on ; 
stop at which the‘ player must start the whole 


to the health hints, this time. 
homilies become the natural exclamation of children 


not inevitably be a matter of medical terms, cheap 


no matter how serious and dull 
of the Commission for the Prevention 
is a “ jeu de santé,” 


some gains, 
(Who is there who cannot recall 
A weekly bath; Sleep with open 
Brush your clothes. The “bad” 


the ground; Do not drink alcohol. 


Thus, instructive, 


director of the association’s County As- 
sociation Division. / 

Since 1915, demonstration nurses have 
been sent by the association into eighty-four 
of the eighty-six counties of Minnesota, and 
some splendid work has been done. In many 
instances it was the beginning of the em- 
ployment of permanent nurses. In other 
places the nurse’s demonstration work was 
appreciated in the immediate community in 
which she worked, but sometimes the people 
at large would not even know of her pres- 
ence in their county. But now, if public 
health work is done within a county, it will 
be under the supervision of the county public 
health associations and with their full co- 
operation. 

The county association has the usual ex- 
ecutive committee, with full power to trans- 
act business during the year (by telephone 
when road conditions or other important 
duties prevent a meeting in person). In all 
the associations a board of directors of from 
one to three members is appointed for each 
township. This makes the perfected asso- 
ciation more a rural organization than a city 
affair. Heretofore the cities have been for- 
tunate enough to have some public health 
work done, but the rural districts have been 
more or less neglected; and it is in the rural 
district that work of this kind is more gener- 
ally needed. 

In order to stir up enthusiasm we sent let- 
ters to as many people as possible, including 
most of the school boards, child welfare 
boards, Red Cross chapters, farm bureaus, 
county agents, home demonstration workers, 
public health workers, dentists, physicians, 
etc. These letters, of course, were not the 
same to all. We tried to appeal to each 
through his or her line or profession. As a 
result, we have heard favorably from every 
county in the state since beginning to urge 
organization, about the middle of December. 

We have offered to send a representative 
from this office free of expense to any county 
to talk on public health lines and to assist 
in the organization. About twenty-five coun- 
ties have organized. We have engagements 
for meetings in about twenty others, and mail 
is coming in daily, showing splendid activi- 
ties in the rest of the counties. 

Every association is organized with some 
definite aim in view, according to the need 
of that particular county, for the employ- 
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ment of a school uurse, tuberculosis nurse, 
child welfare worker, etc. To start this work 
there has been given to each county a fund 
based on their Red Cross Christmas seal 
sale for 1917, 

The Minnesota Public Health Association 
has been instrumental in getting a very im- 
portant nurse bill passed this year, which 
permits the Board of County Commissioners, 
Village Council, etc., to appropriate the nec- 
essary amount of money for needed public 
health work. Many counties are planning to 
use the fund already appropriated to them 
by this state association to employ a nurse 
who will make a health survey, the object 
of which is to obtain statistics and actual 
facts to place before the county commissioners 
when asking for the necessary appropriation 
to continue the health work permanently. If 
the county’ association with its large rural 
board of directors backs the request for such 
an appropriation, on what ground could any 
county board of commissioners refuse? 

The greatest problem now is to obtain 
public health nurses. Minnesota is already 
clamoring for more nurses than can be sup- 
plied. The Minnesota Public Health Asso- 
ciation has been successful in making ar- 
rangements with our state university to give 
nurses a four months’ course in public health 
work. We also have an expert in public 
health work who devotes most of her time 
to coaching the nurses who are working in 
a new field. There are now about thirty 
towns and six counties employing public 
health nurses. 

The Minnesota Public Health Association 
at the present time has eleven nurses on its 
staff, most of these doing demonstration work 
in the counties where it is necessary to create 
further interest in the value of public health 
work. A six weeks’ “refresher” course is 
planned by this association, to be given to 
public health nurses this summer. 


BUSINESS METHODS FOR 
HEALTH DIVIDENDS 


eA TION of all public 
health nursing activities; a 50 per 
cent increase in the number of public 
health nurses; a plan of cooperation 
among these forces, the city department 
of health, social agencies, and firms em- 
ploying industrial nurses; an annual 
budget of $50,000—these are the results 
recently achieved by Pittsburgh in its 
effort to secure “100 per cent nurs- 
ing service” for that city. This pro- 
gram was adopted at a recent mass meet- 
ing of citizens in Pittsburgh. 

The problem which Pittsburgh has 
solved is faced by many cities. Its so- 
lution is applicable to any other city 
seeking to evolve from many nursing 
agencies an adequate nursing service. 
Cities are as little likely as individuals 
to think of health until they are sick or 
until some alarming symptom shows it- 
self. Pittsburgh first realized that 
something vital was wrong when draft 
figures showed that nearly 50 per cent 
of Pennsylvania’s young men were re- 
jected in the first draft because of physi- 
cal defects. “The Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Division of the 
Allegheny County Council of National 
Defense took the initiative in seeking 
a solution for the problem indicated in 
these figures as early as last August. 
With the assistance of the superintend- 
ent of the local tuberculosis league the 


committee made a general survey of the 
situation. They concluded that baby 
weeks, infant welfare conferences and 
educational meetings, all of which had 
been and were being held, fell short of 
attaining the result needed because the 
city had no nursing force sufficient to 
back up and to follow up these efforts. 

Therefore it was decided to organ- 
ize a special committee on public health 
nursing, which might make a more in- 
tensive and more authoritative study of 
the situation before positive steps were 
taken. This committee secured one of 
the field workers of the National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing 
whose report confirmed the committee’s 
conclusion.” The findings were then 
presented in detail to a mass meeting of 
citizens called by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. At this meeting, a sec- 
ond committee was appointed and 
authorized to make a survey of Pitts- 
burgh’s nursing agencies and their func- 
tions and to report back its recom- 
mendations. his committee represented 
not only the council but all other agen- 
cies concerned in the health problem of 
the city—the training school of the 
West Penn hospital, the local league of 
nursing education, the ‘Tuberculosis 
League Hospital, the Civic Club, the 
medical school, the bureau of hygiene of 
the Board of Education, and the Coop- 
erative Welfare Association. Two 
physicians of the Health Department 
were asked to meet with the committee. 
Repeated consultations were held with 
the boards and committees of the vari- 
ous agencies employing public health 
nurses. An experienced organizer from 
the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing was secured to direct 
the campaign. The report of this sec- 
ond committee stated: 

There are 83 public nurses in Pittsburgh, 
or at least there were last Friday. Under 
our present system it is difficult even to keep 
track of those who come and go. Of these, 
30 are employed by industrial plants or de- 
partment stores, and their work is confined 
chiefly to first aid within the plant. Thirty 
more are in the employ of the city, 12 being 
confined entirely to the Bureau of Infectious 
Diseases, and 18 being in the Bureau of 
Child Welfare—these are the nurses that 
care for the 111,000 children in the Pitts- 
burgh schools. In addition, they make all 
the midwifery inspections and give certain 


hours to the milk stations established through- 
out the city. 


The remaining 23 nurses are controlled by 
11 organizations. 


Other cities have found that a school nurse 
works best with about 1,500 children in a 
poor district, and perhaps twice that number 
in a better class neighborhood. That would 
mean about 50 nurses for our schools. We 
have 18. 


Our national authorities tell us that there 
should be a public health nurse to every 5,000 
of the population. That would mean 140 for 
Pittsburgh (in addition to the school nurses). 
We have 23. 


The war has taught us the necessity and 
the value of unified control, but our 83 
nurses are responsible to different authorities 
and there is no coordination. 


‘for nurses in the country, yet, becaus 


We have, in connection with our, Pi 


burgh hospitals, some of the very best schoo 


have no public health nursing associatic 
our local women who wish to enter th 
fession must leave the city to study. 

What the committee proposed to q 
ply to the nursing situation in P; 
burgh in order to remedy it was o; 
nary ‘‘business sense,” which, 


claimed, would show health dividen 
just as business sense in industry shoy 


b 


money dividends. Just as importar 
the committee also proposed to combi 
democratic: methods with 


“ busines 
sense,” and to stake the future of the 
program on its endorsement by a pulp 
lic mass meeting at which the faces 
gathered by the special committee migi 
be made public and their plan explaineé 
A publicity campaign was planne 
which, by news stories, leaflets ang 
printed invitations to the meetiny ! 
aroused the interest of the general pubs 
lic. The meeting was well attendedy 
Those who attended were keenly inte} 
ested in the report of the committee andi 


. . * 
its recommendations, which 


f 


approved 
were: 


1. The establishment of a public healtl : 
nursing organization in Pittsburgh. | 
The plan of this organization shall be sufi 
ciently comprehensive to permit of expansiol 
throughout the county ‘if needed, or to d 
emergency work such as involved in th 
recent influenza epidemic. ks 
2. This organization shall be guided }j 
the standards of the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. a 
3. It shall be governed by an adminis 
trative board representative of the agencie 
and individuals interested in public hea 
nursing. of 
4. It shall develop a definite plan of co 
operation with the Bureau of Child Hygiene 
and of Communicable Diseases of the De 
partment of Health. It shall further develop 
a definite plan of cooperation with existing 
social agencies in the community. ‘a 

5. The director of the organization shall 
be a capable, thoroughly trained and experi 
enced public health nurse. ad 

6. The initial organization shall contem- 
plate a division of the city into districts, with 
a central office downtown and a sub-station 
in each district. There shall be employed 
for the initial organization such graduate 
nurses in addition to the director as the work 
may require. 4 

7. A plan of coordination shall be devel 
oped with the nurses’ training schools 
the local hospitals whereby their students 
may receive a period of three months’ field 
work in public health nursing. 
8. The organization shall maintain a de- 


partment of hourly nursing. | 


9. The organization shall initiate in each 
district such general visiting nursing as the 
local situation may necessitate. 


10. Industrial public health nursing shall 
be developed through a plan of operation 
whereby the organization renders home nurs- 
ing service to industrial or insurance com- 
panies on a pay-per-visit basis. 

‘The committee pointed out that this 
plan would necessitate the employment 
of from 30 to 40 additional nurses, 2 
number to be increased later, and an 
annual budget of approximately fifty 
thousand dollars. As an immediate meth- 


t 
be. 


1 


of organization, the committee sub- 
‘ted the following recommendations: 


That the general plan outlined 


one 
ibove be endorsed by this meeting. 
2. That this committee be con- 


inued as an organizing committee 
ind be empowered to add to its mem- 
ership not less than five representa- 
ive citizens of Pittsburgh. 

4 3. That this enlarged committee 
be empowered to select the nucleus of 
the directorate of the new association. 
These directors are in turn to com- 
Yolete their own board, it being un- 
Aderstood that ultimately the entire di- 
irectorate shall be selected in some 
jdemocratic and equitable manner by 
‘the contributors and members of the 


‘In this it is understood that we are 
Janimously committed to the policy of 
jjilding up an independent organization, 
Mich shall maintain a neutral position 
* between any existing social agencies, 
id which shall be-independent of the 


Wntrol of any one group. 


BREORGANIZING CHARITIES 
| IN PHILADELPHIA 


N March 20, six weeks after the 
+7 public meeting at which the Phila- 
felphia Society for Organizing Charity, 
Vith only enough money in sight to go 
61 for two weeks more, placed its finan- 
] situation before the social workers 
ad the charitable public of the city 
jee the Survey for February 15], 
aother meeting was held to hear the 
Tport of the committee appointed on 
Sie earlier occasion. 

' The committee of representative citi- 
fens, consisting of John Hampton 
sarnes, chairman, Morris L. Clothier, 
*homas J. Garland, George L. Harri- 
on, Jr., J. R. McAllister, John S. 
Tewbold, Arthur W. Sewall, and Charl- 
Yon Yarnall, had held eight meetings 
nd had “been informed by statements 
aade to it, by communications received 
iy it, by an examination of the records 
f the society, and by the consideration 
}f the reports made by other organiza- 
Hions.” Its report included a summary of 
Whe work of the S.O.C., a table show- 
‘ng the increase in its budget in the 
ast six years and its present require- 
‘ments, and a brief statement about eight 
Spther organizations of Philadelphia 
Wwvhich do work with families, with the 
tonclusion that “each of these agencies 
as its separate and defined function, 
‘here is little overlapping and duplica- 
Scion in them, all use the Registration 
uBureau whereby one agency is able to 
learn whether another agency is help- 
Ying a family which has been reported to 
‘it.’ The movement for financial fed- 
eration of the charities of the city was 
referred to in the following paragraph: 
{ During the last year there has been a 
¥ movement by the social agencies of the city 


: 


for joint action in the raising of funds and 
| 


a 


Er the further development of cooperation 
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A TYPICAL SECTION 
Adapted from plan for Ridley 


By JOHN 
Town and City Plann 


1. The new standards of the federal government make the group house a 


desirable solution of the housing problem 
a. The required space between 


OF GROUP HOUSES 
Park, Pa., by John Nolen 


THE GROUP HOUSE 
ITS ADVANTAGES AND POSSIBILITIES 


NOLEN 

er, Cambridge, Mass. 

more 
for the following reasons: 


houses has been increased to 20 feet. ; 


b. The higher sanitary standards for public utilities have increased the cost 


per front foot to perhaps $50. 


c. There is an increased use of permanent materials for the exterior walls. 


d. The requirement that row or g 


roup houses shall not be more than two 


rooms deep has removed one of the principal objections and has made the 


group house a much more acceptable 


e. The skill of architects in design has 
tractive, if not more attractive, from the 


type. 
made the group house fully as at- 


point of view of appearance than the 


small detached or even semi-detached single family house. 
2. The group house involves a solution of the alley problem. What are the 


alternatives? ~ 


a. To lay out a regular alley at the rear of the lot, which under the new 
government standards must be public and at least 12 feet wide. 
b. To ignore the necessity for service arrangements altogether and trust to 


the householder to work out his own 


c. To provide some suitable passage 


every house, or between every two 


salvation somehow. 
from the front street through or under . 


houses. This method has been worked 


out skillfully in recent housing developments of the government. 


3. The problem of individual ownershi 
ation should be given to: 


p of the group house remains. Consider- 


a. The influence of custom or prejudice in this matter. 


b. The objections on the part of 
part of a building. 
c. A widespread American notion 


many individuals to the ownership of a 


that the detached, free standing house is 


the only proper house for an American. F 


in social work. In the autumn thirty-one 
different organizations agreed to enter a joint 
drive for funds. The Philadelphia Council 
of National Defense therefore appointed a 
special committee to help bring about feder- 
ation in social work. The movement, how- 
ever, has not advanced beyond that point. 

With reference to the S.O.C. the 
committee expressed the following 
opinion: 

1. The work of the society is essential to 
and should be supported by the community. 

2. The work is done by trained, experi- 
enced, and sympathetic workers. 

3. Its administration is economically con- 
ducted and the funds wisely applied. 

4, The name of the society should be 
changed to one more accurately expressing 
its activities. 

As a result of its investigations 
and deliberations the committee rec- 
ommended that 

1. The work of the Society for Organiz- 
ing Charity be permanently established. 

2. Pending the development and applica- 
tion of a plan directed to this end a fund of 
at least $150,000 be raised to continue the 
work. 


3. An organization with a new name 
be established. ‘The Society for Organizing 
Charity should adopt the new name and 
other organizations be merged or allied 
with it or, a new charter having been ob- 
tained, the Society for Organizing Charity 
and other organizations should be taken over 
by the new organization and allied with it. 

4. The Society for Organizing Charity 
or the new agency should have a council and 
an executive committee. The council should 
be composed of representatives of the various 
business and social groups of the community, 
it should deal with the general policies of 
the society, arrange for financing the work, 
and give publicity to its activities. The ex- 
ecutive committee should be composed of 
active workers and should supervise the de- 
tails of the work, visit the central and the 
district offices, and generally direct the work 
through the offices. 

5. Upon the approval of this report, the 
committee be directed to appoint a coun- 
cil, which shall thereupon undertake the 
provision of the fund necessary to continue 
the work of the society, and shall take all 
steps necessary to carry out the other recom- 
mendations of this report, thereupon the com- 
mittee be discharged. 


Two things are clear: that the work 
of the Society for Organizing Charity 
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must go on; and that its name must 
pass into history. Just what is intended 
by paragraph 3 is not so plain. Possibly 
it means different things, concretely, to 
different members of the committee; 
representing a common feeling that there 
should be closer affiliation among the 
agencies doing similar work, but prob- 
ably varying ideas as to the exact na- 
ture of the affiliation, as to which agen- 
cies should be allied, and as to whether 
the S.O.C. with a new name should 
be the coordinating medium, or a new 
organization which would coordinate 
the S.O.C. together with other agen- 
cies. At any rate, it seems evident that, 
in addition to what one of the news- 
papers calls the ‘‘ rejuvenation of the 
central depositary,” discussion is being 
directed toward more general questions 
of the organization of the charitable 
activities of the city. 

The committee’s report was approved. 
The council therein provided for will 
be organized without delay and the 
campaign for raising $150,000 will be 
launched. Developments in the plans 
for organization may be expected, and 
they will be followed with interest, not 
only in Philadelphia, but also in other 
cities where the social agencies are feel- 
ing the effects of the reconstruction 
spirit. L. B. 


A MONTH’S RECORD OF 
SERVICE 


4 eek Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago, organized to safeguard 
the city’s children, publishes a little fold- 
er listing interesting items of each 
month’s work. The January bulletin, 
of which eight thousand copies were dis- 
tributed, reads as follows: 


3,500 copies of the annual report printed. 

468 complaints received during January, a 
12% per cent increase over last January. 

Survey made of 39 police and detention 
stations to learn if children were being de- 
tained. At one station young children and 
notorious women offenders were said to be 
kept in the same room. Situation taken up 
with the chief of police. 

Investigated 30 cases of schoo! children il- 
legally soliciting funds on tag days. Matter 
reported to superintendent of schools, who 
stated that instructions regarding law would 
be sent all school principals. 


Made study of 25 fortune tellers who ope- 
rated in violation of the law, in some of 
whose “parlors” children were found. Re- 
ports rendered chief of police, city prose- 
cutor and state’s attorney. Two cases pend- 
ing in court. Campaign against fortune 
tellers instituted by police department. 

Twenty-five cabarets, saloons and ques- 
tionable hotels on North Clark street, where 
children were involved, investigated. Co- 
operation to remedy conditions secured from 
city prosecutor, 2nd deputy of police and 
Committee of Fifteen. 

Scores of street beggars who illegally plied 
their trade and whose actions were detri- 
mental to children, were observed. Accounts 
of these cases were forwarded municipal 
authorities. 

The annual epidemic of dealers selling 
cap pistols to children was taken up and a 


general order to commanding officers was is- 
sued by the chief of police to break up the 
practice. 

A year-old baby girl needing medical care 
was removed from a house of prostitution 
and taken to a hospital, later to be placed in 
a good home. 

The case of a loop physician who made 
indecent proposals to young girls applying 
for positions was taken before the state 
board and his license revoked. 

The association with the Juvenile Court 
and the Department of Compulsory Educa- 
tion investigated boys’ gangs, the members 
of which were alleged to have murdered 
their nine-year-old companion. As a result, 
recommendations were made looking to a 
more adequate recreational program, a more 
effective system of mental examinations,, and 
an improvement in living conditions. 

A disorderly boys’ club, sponsored by a 
west side politician, was broken up, and at 
the request of the boys themselves arrange- 
ments were made for a new club which 
would meet at a social settlement. 

An intoxicated man, who annoyed an 11- 
year-old girl, was taken into court and fined 
$5 and costs. The girl’s mother was in the 
hospital and her father was employed, leav- 
ing the children unprotected. Suitable care 
was secured for them until the mother was 
able to return. 

A guard on the “L” road who made im- 
proper suggestions to a young girl was re- 
ported to the company and removed from 
his position. 

Two saloonkeepers who sold whiskey and 
beer to 10-year-old boys, were each fined $20 
and costs. Prosecution of another saloon- 
keeper cost the offender $100. Four parents 
who sent girls as young as 7 years to the 
saloon for liquor were convicted and placed 
on adult probation. 

One man was arrested for non-support 
and abuse of his wife and four children and 
was sentenced to a year in the House of 
Correction. Another father with five chil- 
dren was alcoholic and was committed to the 
House of Correction for a year, with the 
recommendation that he be given the drink 
cure. 


A “star boarder” in a family contribut 


to the delinquency of young children ; 


was fined $50 and costs. The mother in ¢ 
family was arrested on a similar charge a 
placed on probation for a year. 

Proceedings were instituted in behalf 
three unmarried mothers and support for ¢ 
children was ordered by the court to the ¢ 
tent of $1,650—the maximum amount pe 
mitted by the statute. 

One man who neglected his family y 
taken into court and ordered to pay $8, 
per week towards their support. ‘ 

Three children from a home where fi 
father was intemperate and the mother j 
sane, were placed under the supervision | 
a juvenile protective officer. Work w 
found for the man and support secured f 
the children. a | 

In one family the father was in Fran 
and the mother was intemperate. The latter a 
was committed to the House of Correction = 
for the drink cure. Upon her release th 
association reestablished the mother in aq 
new neighborhood with her children, and se- 
cured a position for her in which she ig & 
making good. i 

An unmarried couple was reported who 4 
had lived together for years. The man was s 
intemperate and abusive. Two lodgers 
the home complicated the situation. A 14 
year-old girl was out of school and had no} 
work certificate. Court action resulted in 
separating the couple and compelling the 
man to help support the family. The lodgers 
were evicted, the girl placed in school and 
the mother found suitable employment. 

A father whose mental condition menaced 
his children was brought to court, placec 
under the supervision of a specialist who 
instructions he is following, with the resulf } 
that the family situation is distinctly im- = 
proved. id 

With the approval of the association, 4 
wife deserter was released from the House 
of Correction on a $100 bond, and is now 
giving his family adequate support. me 

Periodic drinkers in two homes, involving 
8 children, were straightened out by friendly 
contact of the officer, and are now worki 
and taking good care of their families. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 
By Durand Halsey Van Doren. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 332 pp. Price $2.00; by mail 
of the Survey $2.15. 


This is one of the most readable of the 
many new volumes on social insurance topics. 
It is a substantial book on an important sub- 
ject which few people understand. Happily 
it is not another noncommittal treatise, and 
the reviewer therefore rejoices that it inciden- 
tally won for its Willams College author the 
David Ames Wells prize of $500. 


The “‘ whirlwind” adoption of the work- 
men’s compensation principle in four-fifths 
of our states within eight years is briefly 
described, but most of the volume is devoted 
to “the judicial attitude,” the insurance 
features and the requisites of an adequate 
law. The author concludes that an effective 
and satisfactory act should be compulsory 
because “simpler, more intelligible, less ex- 
pensive to administer, and more just because 
more uniform and certain.” All employments 
should be covered. The scale of compensa- 
tion should be based on not less than two- 
thirds of wages. The waiting period during 


vet 
which no compensation is paid immediately” 
following the injury—on the theory that this” 
is necessary to discourage malingering as well 
as to relieve the administration of the burden. 
and confusion of payments for trifling in-| 
juries—should be reduced to three days. Ad- 
ministration should be by a special board 
and not by the courts. 4 


On these points most careful students of 
American workmen’s compensation experience 
will not seriously disagree. But surely it was 
an oversight for the author to omit in this” 
connection all mention of necessary medical 
care which is perhaps two-fifths of the total” 
value of a workmen’s compensation law. It 
would have been interesting also if in ad- 
dition to presenting a special chapter on 
Attitude of Labor the author had in- 
cluded similar treatment of the attitude of 
physicians and employers. a 

The most noteworthy characteristic of this” 
valuable book is the critical discussion of the 
method of insurance best adapted to fulfill” 
the purposes of accident compensation. Social | 
workers and others who read the volume will” 
appreciate the author’s conclusions regarding 


| 
: venomous strictures of outraged private 
‘rance” because of the refusal to tolerate 
Pe ainstion of “the great public field of 
pensation insurance by organizations hav- 
‘a pecuniary interest in the maintenance 
‘igh premium rates and the disallowance 
” The author concludes that “in 
‘ial operation state insurance has given the 
jo those who accused the theory of fatuity, 
» its administrators of corruption and in- 
jency.” Moreover, “when the obligation 
“asure is compulsory on all employers, there 
0 economic justification whatever for the 
‘citation which is a concomitant of the 
petitive system.” The final sentence of 
» book gives the author’s firm conviction 
It “the American states, sooner oF later, 
#1 be driven or persuaded to adopt com- 
sory state insurance laws as the only satis- 
tory solution of the problem of compensa- 
h to injured workmen.” 

Joun B. ANDREWS. 


‘ez Mayor’s COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
§ DEFENCE 
‘all of Records, City of New York. 327 


op.; illustrated. Free distribution. 


One picks up this large volume which 
yes an account of the work undertaken by 
i; Mayor’s Committee on National Defense 
d is impressed with the splendid 
mrkmanship displayed in the binding and 
Hokmaking ; an examination of the contents, 
ibwever, shows a different standard within. 
The work of the committee is divided 
yaong twenty-five committees and ten bu- 
aus, the committees to investigate condi- 
yns and the bureaus to carry out the work. 
Why it is necessary to have these two di- 
disions and the exact distinction between 
‘yem is not explained. There are such sub- 
ivisions as law, civics, labor, commerce, 
Ic., but it would seem as though some of 


tame thing described in different places. 

@ The description of the work is rather a 
jaeoretical analysis of what should and 
Sould be done in the future than an actual 
Neport of concrete results obtained in the past. 
Where are a few exceptions, of course, but 
Independence Day Pageant parade 
Sitands out as the only big achievement of 
yne committee as a whole. There are occa- 
Sjional gems of wisdom such as this: “ The 
ttitude of the committee is one of sympathy 
cowards every just demand of labor, and 
onsequently its aim is to foster a patriotic 
yttitude of labor towards the true interests 
spf capital.” 


i 
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fla NATALITE, Szs Lois ECONOMIQUES ET Psy- 
CHOLOGIQUES 
% By Gaston Rageot. Ernest Flammarion, 
| Paris. 300 pp. Paper bound. Price $1.10; 
| by mail of the SuRVEY $1.16. 


This is a brief but comprehensive discus- 
sion of the birth-rate based primarily upon 
conditions in France but supplemented by 
aimany references to other countries, with short 
' ketches of similar phenomena in ancient 
Hcivilizations. 

The author believes that fluctuations in the 
Hbirth-rate cannot be isolated from the gen- 
eral conditions of the country, for these 

‘changes are but indications of the level of 


Gisocial welfare. The marriage rate is ade- 
Yate but the marriages are sterile. The 


/ causes of this sterility are natural. The fall 
-\of the birth-rate varies in different parts of 
France. The change has been least in those 

St communes least affected by modern indus- 

‘trial conditions. 

Many of the author’s comments are very 
4) suggestive. He says that wealth has an in- 
%\ direct effect only. “Wealth already ac- 
| quired is unfavorable to the birth-rate, but 
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wealth which may be acquired is favorable.” 
That is, the struggle to acquire is beneficial. 
Capitalized wealth and misery are alike un- 
favorable. Changes in the birth-rate are due 
to changes in social ideals. The problem is, 
therefore, largely psychological. The family 
today is not adapted to its environment and 
does not function as it should, hence the fall 
in number of births. 

Having outlined this general position the 
author proceeds to indicate the effects of de- 
mocracy upon the family and to show the 
various influences which have had harmful 
results. He finds the solution not in sermons 
or resolutions but in the changing of condi- 
tions of life and labor which will make chil- 
dren assets rather than liabilities. He feels 
very hopeful for the future in France, for he 
thinks that the war has shown the way out 
by the emphasis it put on woman’s work. 
Now the movement is started and women are 
getting a vision of a productive life, and 
will desire to share in production, her possi- 
bilities are present. No longer will woman 
be sought for what wealth her dowry offers 
but rather because she brings to her husband 
the promise of cooperation in production. In 
the family thus reconstituted children will 
come again into their own. They will be 
welcomed, and the position of the head of 
the family will again be one of dignity. 
Then the birth-rate will rise again to 
normal. 

While the author is often rather superfi- 
cial he is always interesting, and his sugges- 
tions are worthy of consideration. 

Cart KELSEY. 


Mexico TopAY AND TOMORROW 
By E. D. Trowbridge. Macmillan Co. 282 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVEY $2.10. 


At last we have a reasonably sane and 
fair book on Mexico. It is probable that 
never in history was so much miscellaneous 
misinformation circulated concerning any 
country as has during the last six years been 
put before the American people in regard 
to our nearest neighbor. The influences that 
in 1913 were in favor of the recognition of 
Huerta, who had betrayed and murdered his 
chief, President Madero, have continued so 
active and so persistent, and the ignorance of 
real conditions in Mexico on the part of the 
public in our country has been so general 
and so dense, that it had begun to look as 
though we should never again see the affairs 
of that country treated in a fair and per- 
spicacious manner. 

Magazine and newspaper articles were 
usually the work of hasty young men who in 
ignorance of the country’s language, history 
and traditions had to depend on superficial 
impressions and on the testimony of others, 
usually their own countrymen and often as 
ignorant as themselves or deeply prejudiced. 
Their work has been, as a result, for the 
most part quite beneath notice except as 
serving still further to befog and baffle the 
public mind. 

The author of this book goes about the 
matter in another way. He has spent sufh- 
cient time in Mexico to acquire some knowl- 
edge of the language and to get a personal 
impression of the people. Of the events of 
the last three years, especially, his knowl- 
edge is manifestly intimate. He preserves, 
moreover, a judicial if sympathetic attitude 
and has no axe to grind. 

The book begins with a rapid summary of 
Mexican history. This is based on good’ au- 
thorities, notably on the Historia de México 
of Don Luis Pérez Verdia. It is wanting in 
perspective and in analytical grasp of the 
meaning of events, but in the main is at least 
not misleading. Much the same may be said 
of the author’s treatment of the years 1911 
to 1916. On the other hand, no man who 
has written on Mexico has so well analyzed 
the Diaz regime or so clearly set forth the 
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conditions to which it led. Another peculiar- 
ly excellent piece of work is his delineation 
of the humbler type of Mexicans, their vir- 
tues and their failings, found in the cloging 
chapter of the book. 

Longer residence in the country would 
have kept him from so fully identifying the 
laborer or peon with the Indian. And his 
estimate of over 50 per cent of the total 
population as of pure Indian blood is far 
too high. That is about the correct figure 
for the mestizos or mixed bloods. Except in 
the case of a few isolated tribes it should be 
understood that Indians as such are in no 
way segregated or distinguished in Mexican 
life. The country has no race problem. 

The author employs Spanish phrases with 
much restraint. Their use is a favorite de- 
vice of the amateur who, if he does not him- 
self get them wrong, is ably abetted by the 
American printers and proof readers. He 
cannot avoid a good many proper names, of 
course, and many of these meet the usual 
fate. Why is it that bad French or bad 
Latin would be considered a reflection on a 
reputable printing house, whereas Spanish is 
everybody's victim? Even Macmillan puts 
out a book like this with the Spanish words 
minus their proper accents as well as often 
misspelled. ° 

There are a number of minor historical 
slips that future editions should remedy. One 
very stubborn error is still further propa- 
gated, namely that Porfirio Diaz was “of 
pure Indian blood.” As a matter of fact he 
had but a slight infusion, an eighth or less, 
of which however he was quite proud as are 
all Mexicans. He was not an Indian in type 
but a genuine Spanish conquistador, a rever- 
sion to the days of Hernan Cortés and Fran- 
cisco Pizarro. 

The book is roughly chronological in its 
order but otherwise rather loosely put to- 
gether. Its temper is fair and sympathetic, 
and it is written in an easy if at times care- 
less style. Its total effect should be to serve 
as a welcome antidote for the newspaper 
slush with which for years now Hearst and 
others have inundated this country. 

G. B. WINTON. 


THe YouNG WaGE-EARNER 
Essays and reports edited by J. J. Findlay 
with the Committee of the Uplands Associ- 


ation. Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., London. 
211 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.60. 


The backbone of this somewhat miscel- 
laneous collection of data and opinions on 
the education of working boys and girls is a 
carefully drawn up statement of the Uplands 
Association on part-time education. The 
whole subject has been made of the greatest 
practical importance by the passage of the 
English education act last year which makes 
attendance at continuation schools compul- 
sory for all young persons under sixteen 


years of age, and for most of those under 
eighteen. 
The statement lays emphasis on the 


changed mental outlook of adolescents as 
compared with school children and on the 
need for more than casual interest in the in- 
dividual youth and girl who, they suggest, 
should be put under the care of a super- 
visor or tutor. Professor Findlay brings out 
that, in spite of all the public interest in clubs, 
boy scouts, and various religious organiza- 
tions, only one out of every five of the young 
people under eighteen years of age is in any 
kind of voluntary organization. It is sug- 
gested that officers of juvenile labor ex- 
changes may well become the supervisors 
asked for. . 

Other demands are for reorganization of 
the two upper standards of the public school 
to fit in with the part-time instruction scheme 
that is to follow them; for a technical in- 
struction not primarily intended to increase 
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the immediate wage-earning capacity of the 
youth, “but to enable him to find in his oc- 
cupation something more than wages;” for a 
suitable choice of teachers. 

Prof. James Shelley contributes an essay 
on the mentality of the young working girl 
and the decreasing influence of the home 
upon her outlook. Another article on the 
working girl is by the women’s employment 
manager of a large manufacturing company 
who gives some valuable hints from her own 
experience on the kind of educational in- 
fluence that can and should be provided in 
the factory. 

The contributions of Professor Findlay 
himself are, as always, idealistic, optimistic 
and full of practical wisdom. It is encour- 
aging to gather from this little volume that 
there is in England a growing mutual under- 
standing and cooperation of those interested 
in youth from the angles of education, of the 
job, and of moral guidance. If the task of 
getting the young people of England to 
school under the new act is tackled in the 
spirit of the Uplands Association splendid 
achievements may be expected within a com- 


paratively short time. Back: 
THe TRAGEDY OF LABOR 
By William Riley Halstead. Abingdon 


Press. 107 pp. Price $ .50; by mail of the 
Survey $ .56. 


The sub-title, A Monograph in Folk Phil- 
osophy, applied to this book has no meaning 
at all. The philosophy is entirely the au- 
thor’s, and his discussion ranges over too 
many subjects to have the definiteness of 
presentation one expects in a monograph. 
However, it is a well-written and in spots 
original and entertaining account of what 
the author thinks about labor’s demands, so- 
cialism, community life,.and a lot of other 
things. 

The first chapter is the best. It insists that 
the community has a right in disputes be- 
tween capital and labor and plays havoc 
with current crude variations on the theme 
of the producer’s right to the whole product 
of labor. As he goes on, however, the au- 
thor gets hmself drawn into waters that are 
obviously too deep for him and betrays, all 
his good intentions notwithstanding, temper- 
amental learnings which are decidedly anti- 
Social. For instance, when he defends our 
tremendous inequalities in labor remunera- 
tion and standards of life by saying that 
“there can be no social arrangement made 
to relieve incapacity and lack of wit from 
the distress of itself” or expresses his belief 
that “the cry of the honest poor must always 
be heard” and that attempts to eliminate 
that class “ will finally eliminate the fit,” he 
certainly swims against the stream of current 
social thought. 

He is badly informed if he blames the 
taste of the masses and exonerates capital 
from blame for the depletion of the country- 
side and the congestion of cities; and he is 
altogether medieval in his demand of abso- 
lute and unconditional surrender of indi- 
vidual conscience to state authority—sur- 
render of the minority to the will of the 
majority—as the principal element in good 
citizenship. That there may be any justifi- 
cation for class loyalty he does not allow; 
and the power of coercion in law enforce- 
ment is the only means of maintaining a 
stable social life snown to him. B. L. 


A BULWARK AGAINST GERMANY 
By Bogumil Vosnjak. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 283 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.65. 


This is a book of the greatest timeliness 
since it presents, as does nothing else in 
print in English, the Jugoslav side of the 
conditions leading to the present disagree- 
ment with Italy in the territory of occupa- 
tion in Austria. For that reason it should 


have the widest reading and publicity. The 
author, lately from the University of Zagreb 
(Agram), introduces to the American public 
a race which has for centuries been the un- 
der-dog in a losing fight with Germany and 
which yet has never ceased to contest every 
iach yielded. This “bulwark against Ger- 
many” is the Slovene race, the most west- 
ern branch of the Jugoslavs. 

Conquered first by Charlemagne, crowded 
little by little from their ancient lands and 
losing bit by bit their guaranteed political 
rights, they have nevertheless continued the 
unequal contest for the preservation of their 
national traditions and political integrity. 
The democratic nature of their traditions is 
well brought out by the author, particularly 
in the charming ‘chapter from the old 
Slovanian democracy.” 

He also shows how the location of the 
Slovenes at the head of the Adriatic has 
given them great strategic importance. They 
have served as a barrier to prevent German 
expansion across Europe from north to 
south, and they hold also a position of first 
importance in serving as a bridge from 
Western to Eastern Europe. It is for this 
reason that, although they number only a 
million and a half, their importance to the 
Jugoslav state is fully realized by Serbs and 
Croats. 

Their history, their political institutions, 
their social conditions and their cultural 
heritage are set forth by Dr. Vosnjak with 
moderation and with an excellent sense of 
proportions and values. 

The makeup of the book is good; it con- 
tains the Jugoslav Committee’s official map 
of Jugoslav territory, and it is enlarged and 
in part rewritten since the London edition. 

ELEANOR E. LEDBETTER. 


A MErHopist CHURCH AND Its WorK 
By Worth M. Tippy and Paul B. Kern. 
Methodist Book Concern. 157 pp. Price 
$ .60; by mail of the Survey $ .66. 


For readers of the SuRvEY the meat of this 
little volume may be found in two or three 
chapters by Dr. Tippy, formerly of the Ep- 
worth Memorial Church in Cleveland, and 
now secretary of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Calling attention in the first place to the 
fact that Wesley’s own inspiration was large- 
ly social—“ His preeminence lay in the fact 
that he saw social service as a part of re- 
ligion and made it such in his labors. He 
was easily the greatest social worker of his 
time, not even excepting Wilberforce—” Dr. 
Tippy reinvokes the spirit of the founder of 
Methodism as vital for the congregation of 
his church today, whose object should be 
not only love of God but love of the neigh- 
bor, involving the ultimate redemption of 
society and the adoption of ways and means 
to this end. 

This means immediate cooperation be- 
tween the local congregation and community 
social agencies, in which direction the author 
did some notable work when he was in 
Cleveland. He emphasizes the need of be- 
ginning, as Christ began, with “ ministries of 
kindness. By ministries of kindness one 
means such activities as provision for the re- 
lief of suffering and poverty, work for the 
unemployed, the defence and care of 
neglected children, thoughtful ways of con- 
tributing to the happiness of the sick, aged, 
and shut-in.” 

He sees the local church also as a com- 
munity center, serving purposes of recrea- 
tion, study, and common work. ‘Churches 
will be open every day and evening in the 
week and used to capacity. Is it not a waste 
of capital to make imperfect use of church 
buildings? In the future we shall build 
churches that are better adapted for every- 
day purposes.” 

But social service which stops short with 


the community cannot meet the challeng 
the world or of Christianity. The ult 
goal of Christian society should be the ai 
tion of “ignorance, poverty, national ha 
extremes of need and luxury, war and ar 
ments, alcholism, class struggles, infecti 
diseases, the evil of burdensome toil, wh 
known as industrial slavery,’—though — 
does not stress as much as one might wit 
the fundamental need of thoroughg 
economic justice and industrial reconst 
tion. ‘The other chapters oe book h 
i t for the general reader. . 
less interes g te Cae 


THe AMERICAN MUNICIPAL EXECUTIVE 
By Russell McCulloch Story. Univers 
of Illinois Studies in Social Sciences, Un 
of Ill, Urbana. 231 pp. Price $1. 
paper bound; by mail of the SuRvVEY $1. 


This monograph, apparently a docto: 
thesis, contains a vast amount of definit 
comparative information regarding 
powers and practices of the American mayo 
under these heads: Historical developmen 
constitutional and charter powers; admir 
tration; legislation; politics; personali 
the mayor’s commissioners and city manag 
Judged as a doctor’s thesis, it is a produ 
of high quality. Judged from the standpoi 
of its helpfulness to charter committees, 
content is far more valuable than its sal 
manship—i. e., it is too hard to use it 
answering the questions which a charter r 
vision commission or an editorial writ 
wishes to answer. The information is there, 7 
but unfortunately the only one who knows 
exactly what is there and what it is worth 
has not summarized it in comparative sha 

Readers who know the value of differe 
provisions will find it extremely helpful for 
its reminders and its definite references. 
Readers who do not know will obtain too 
little light for interest or for use. For ex- 
ample, the significant “ mayor’s eye,” or com=— 
missioner of accounts in New York city, is” 
disposed of with five lines in the conclusio 
“Tt has proven a most effective instrument 
for aiding the mayor in his efforts to secure 
good government.’ No specific instance 
given. Many mayors who have only a secre 
tary will feel that they have a mayor’s eye.) 
The reference to a pamphlet does not indi-~ 
cate where the detailed information might be” 
found. Numerous other similar cases occur. © 

The comments upon public men and upon ~ 
mayoralties indicate a remoteness from ac-_ 
tual events which so often characterizes the © 
doctor’s thesis and which suggests the de 
sirability of having these dissertations re-— 
viewed by men in the thick of the fight before © 
they go to press. For example, in speaking © 
of the short term of mayors the author at- 
tributes the failure of reform mayors to be © 
reelected to ‘the principle of rotation in ~ 
office.” This is qualified by the reminder 
that “municipal executives in this country © 
have been drawn from the ranks of busy ” 
citizenship and quite often feel impelled to © 
give up their public duties after a few years © 
in order to attend to their own business in- © 
terests. ... In other cases men tire of the © 
struggle which the mayoralty involves and 
retire to private life at the first opportunity.” — 

Had these comments been reviewed by © 
men intimately familiar with the collapse of — 
mayoralties, the important further cause 
would have been given that mayor after | 
mayor has signally failed to keep his ~ 
pledges, and that the public would rather 
take a gambling chance on a new man who 
has never broken a pledge than on a old man 
who has broken several. 

Similarly, in the chapter on the personality 
of the mayor the author pays the penalty for — 
trying to estimate public leaders and service 
from a partisan testimony. The practical 
man would have told the author that Mayor 
Blankenberg was not voted out of office be- 
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je he lacked “a keen perception of public 
Vion in all its fluctuations and eccentrici- 
i’ etc., but because inside and outside of 
jadministration, Philadelphians failed to 
éthe public know little by little all the 
i; what was being done. For an estimate 
(fayor Mitchell the practical man would 
ve begged the author to go to someone be- 
ils the mayor’s personal friend and cham- 
fain. 
owhere else in such compact form can 
# different provisions of city manager 
“itters and commissioner mayor's charters 
#ound. WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 
aENIR DE LA FRANCE, REFORMES NECESSAIRES 
tdited by Maurice Herbette. Librairie 
Wélix Alcan. 564 pp. Price $2.75; by 
jail of the Survey $2.85. 
mong the best of the composite attempts 
Sforecast the course of social reconstruc- 
@ and to outline the reforms requisite to 
thre national stability and progress is 
» volume which was published in France 
@ year before the close of the war. Its 
Ytor is Maurice Herbette, whom Ameri- 
ms frequently had occasion to meet during 
\ war at the French foreign office. His 
@laborators include many competent author- 
Js, of whom the author of the chapter on 
‘tial Legislation, Charles Gide, is per- 
os the best known here. 
‘Whe general plan of the volume is inter- 
Jing. Part One deals with Organization, 
‘ider three headings: I, The Shield; Il, The 
“ptor; Ill, The Instruments. By the 
hield” the editor means diplomacy, the 
‘my and the navy. The first of these is 
fated by M. Herbette himself. He advo- 
J:es opening the diplomatic career to free 
Smpetition, as has been the practice in 
@ance during the past forty years, and lays 
wdown that in diplomacy the sole measure 
4 service is success. Lt.-Col. E. Mayer, 
» 10 discusses army reforms, warns his 
faders that no one can foretell the char- 
‘ter of future wars, and that it is for ex- 
rts and technicians to decide military 
Lestions. Let no one think that he knows 
thlitary science because he has worn a uni- 
‘rm and served in a regiment. As well 
rt hagine that because one has been a passen- 
fr on a railway he has become an authority 
(§ rolling stock and railway development. 
By the “motor” the editor means the 
oral element in the national life, govern- 
‘ent and parliament. In the first of these 
“iyo M. Alphand discusses such subjects as 
'G:population, moral renovation and the re- 
Wzious question, recalling with apparent ap- 
Broval Rousseau’s dictum that the best gov- 
Sinment is that under which population in- 
@eases the most. The Third Republic has 
liled to meet this test. The Fourth Re- 
blic, to be born with peace, must do bet- 
rt. To escape suicide this new republic, 
iMenuinely democratic, must develop ideals 
“prresponding to the degree of instruction of 
Mis citizens. Religious, patriotic and social 
Meals will all lead to those heroic policies 
‘yhich will be prompted by the heart of the 
Sjrench people and directed by their judg- 
jent. 
@ The “instruments” of national reorgani- 
(ation considered in the volume are public 
Sinance, local administration, justice, educa- 
‘on, and public relief and social prevention. 
sthe subject of education is treated com- 
rehensively by Gustave Belot; relief and 
Yyrevention by Hébrard de Villeneuve. The 
#atter, in summarizing his chapter, symbol- 
zes the state as a father of a family who 
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wns two domains. One is situated in a low 
ind unhealthy region, where there happen 
o be old buildings large enough to shelter 
‘he whole family. The other is located on 
‘he heights, where the air is good, the soil 
yroductive, but there are not enough build- 
ings and the land has not been brought under 


cultivation. You ask why, instead of obsti- 
nately remaining on the unproductive and 
unhealthy farm, the owner does not move 
his family to the hills, where health and 
prosperity await them. It is only because 
he dreads the cost of installation and be- 
cause he is kept down below by inertia and 
the tyranny of routine. He temporizes, he 
hesitates, while poverty and illness become 
more and more menacing. “ Allons, Jacques 
Bonhomme, make haste to move.” 

Part Two deals with credit, public works, 
merchant marine, customs, labor, agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce; with science, 
literature, and the arts; and with colonial 
policy. ETD: 
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DOWN WITH THE H. C. OF L. 


To THE Epiror: The purpose of the 
plan we propose is to guarantee a fixed 


profitable price to the producer, a regular 
and sufficient profit to the distributor, and a 
steady and reasonable price to the consumer. 
Surely all the parties, with the possible ex- 
ception of the distributor, would be pleased 
with such an arrangement, and would not 
the honest distributor welcome steady and 
reasonable profits? 

The plan is to appoint a commission with 
power to fix prices of all the necessities of 
life for the producer, the distributor and the 
consumer. At the same time another com- 
mission will divide the population of the 
country into four classes, according to in- 
comes; the first class to consist of those 
whose incomes are $10,000 a year and up- 
wards, the second class of those whose in- 
comes are from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, the 
third class of those who have from $1,500 
to $5,000 a year, the fourth class comprising 
those whose incomes are less than $1,500. 

Let it be a part of the duty of the first 
commission to enforce the plan for making 
prices low and steady. In order to make 
the scheme perfectly clear, let us take eggs 
as an example. The commission will estab- 
lish the price of eggs at 30 cents, say, to the 
consumer, which price shall be maintained 
under all circumstances. Whenever, ac- 
cording to the law of supply and demand, 
the price of eggs would naturally rise to 40 
cents, let the price be stabilized at 30 cents, 
but forbid people of the fourth class to eat 
them until the lessened demand would 
naturally lower the price to 30 cents. If, how- 
ever, the price at any time should naturally 
rise to more than 40 cents, let people of the 
third class also be forbidden to use them, 
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maintaining, however, the stabilized price 
of 30 cents. If the natural price would be 
above 50 cents per dozen, still maintain the 
fixed price of 30 cents and let people of the 
fourth, third and second classes be denied 
them and people of the first class only eat 
them, till the normal price would fall within 
the range of some of the lower classes. 

There might be an objection raised to this 
scheme in that, if all prices were so fixed, 
and consumption so regulated, it would work 
a hardship on the less favored classes and 
allow unlimited privileges to: people whose 
incomes are over $10,000 a year. This is 
very true, but no greater hardship than the 
present arrangement under which people of 
the less prosperous classes cannot afford cer- 
tain commodities when prices are high. The 
plan simply writes into the common law 
in different form, our present practice of 
making the poor the sufferers when food is 
scarce and prices are high. But, on the other 
hand, it has the advantage of steadying the 
profits of the producer and the distributor, 
and of providing a low price all the time 
to the most prosperous classes and some of 
the time to the middle classes, while it keeps 
the poor from living beyond their means. 

GerorGE T. To.son. 

[Pacific School of Religion] 

Berkeley, Cal. 


IS RUSSIA RURAL? 


To THE EpiTor: In the review of my book, 
The Dark People, written by Professor 
Hourwich, his statement that Russia is not 

‘an agricultural but preeminently an indus- 
trial nation is a great surprise to me and 
will be, I think, to many others. In the 
last twelve years I have made two trips to 
Russia and have also known many Russians 
here—men and women of all factions. I 
have never yet heard the claim that Russia 
is an industrial nation. | 

I am writing this to yeu in the hope and 
belief that you will be interested to go into 
this question further by obtaining the views 
of other men who may also lay claim to 
having accurate information. In view of all 
the discussion about Russia these days, many 
of us will be interested to know the truth 
as to this statement. ERNEST POOLE. 
| New York. 


To THE Epitor: The definition of “bread- 
winners” and “ dependents ” in the reports of 
the Russian census differ from the American 
classification in one essential respect: ac- 
cording to the American classification, chil- 
dren of farmers helping on the farm are 
classified as “farm laborers, members of 
family,” whereas according to the Russian 
classification they are counted as dependents. 
If all males above the age of 15 belonging 
to this class in Russia are added to the class 
of “ persons engaged in gainful occupations,” 
the percentage of persons engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits will be raised to 62 per 
cent of all “ persons engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations.” But among those “ dependents ” 
there were likewise quite a number whose 
“supporters” were engaged partly in non- 
agricultural pursuits, the exact figure is not 
reported. Thus you will see that, making 
all possible allowances for peculiarities in 
census definitions, the fact remains that at 
least 38 per cent of all breadwinners in 
1897 were engaged exclusively in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

According to the census statistics for 1897 
“70 1-4 per cent of the total population of the 
empire reported themselves as deriving their 
main support from agriculture (Relevé Gén- 
eral des Résultats du Dégrouillement des 
Donneés du premier recensement de la popu- 
lation en 1897, pp. 45-46). This includes 
women, and children under the working 
age. Even thus 30 per cent of the population 
are supPported by non-agricultural occupa- 


tions, not 10 per cent as Ernest Poole was 
told. But one must bear in mind that a 
large proportion of factory operatives are 
single men and single women; so the per- 
centage of non-agricultural workers must 
be much larger. Wee 

Mr. Poole has apparently obtained his in- 
formation from the Social-Revolutionists who 
still hark back to the ideas of the “ popu- 
lists” of the 60’s and 70’s of the past cen- 
tury—their leaders, like Tchaikovsky, be- 
long to that generation. Their theories were 
built upon the assumption that the Russian 
village is still a sort of a communistic or- 
ganization which can be made the nucleus 
for a communistic society in Russia. I have 
dealt with that delusion a generation ago, 
in my book The Economics of the Russian 
Village (New York, 1893). : 

The fact is that even before the emanci- 
pation of the peasantry (1861) large num- 
bers of the peasants of Central Russia were 
engaged in non-agricultural pursuits away 
from their villages, upon leave from their 
masters to whom they made money payments 
(analogous to ‘the French taille in the pre- 
revolutionary days). Since 1861 there has 
been a tremendous exodus from the rural to 
the urban districts. 

The following is quoted from the present 
Russian dictator’s book published in 1899: 
“The cities are growing twice as fast as 
the rest of the population; from 1863 to 1897, 
the rural population increased 48.5 per cent, 
and the urban 97 per cent.” (Vladimir Ilyin 
[Nicholas Lenine-Vladimir Ilyitch Oulian- 
ov]: The Development of Capitalism in Rus- 
sia, pp. 443-444). 

That a large proportion of the so-called 
“rural estates” (Bauwern-Stande) according 
to legal classification, were in reality en- 
gaged in non-agricultural pursuits, was con- 
clusively shown by so many Russian econo- 
mists and statisticians that I should have to 
write a monograph if I were to produce all 
the corroborative evidence of the conclusion 
I quoted in my review. I shall just quote 
one illustration from Lenine’s book. In the 
district of Krasnoufimsk, province of Perm, 
according to an enumeration made by the 
zemstvo in 1888-91, the population of the 
mining section of that district was distrib- 
uted as follows: agricultural—7 per cent, 
semi-agricultural—27 per cent, non-agricul- 
tural—66 per cent. But the “urban” popu- 
lation of the whole district, according to the 
census of 1897, was only 4.7 per cent. The 
“peasant estate” in the whole province of 
Perm constituted, according to the census of 
1897, 95 per cent of the population. Mr. 
Poole’s informant would quote that figure 
in proof of the fact that at least 90 per cent 
of the population were farm workers! 

There is an abundance of absurdity dished 
out to American readers. We read, e. g., 
that 90 per cent of the Russian people are 
illiterate—I often wonder why not 110 per 
cent—whereas as a matter of fact in that 
part of Russia which had a semblance of 
local self-government (zemstvo) since 1864, 
about 70 per cent of the adult male popula- 
tion under the age of 50 can read and write. 

It has been suggested that there may be 
some omissions in the census. It is, of 
course, possible that a few individuals here 
and there may have escaped the enumerators. 
But those were only exceptional cases. The 
Russian peasants live in villages, not on 
isolated homesteads. In Russia there has 
been in effect since 1718 the most thorough 
system of registration for fiscal and police 
purposes. Failure to produce a registra- 
tion card or passport was a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment, and the law was 
strictly enforced. No one could move from 
one apartment house to another without 
having his passport viséd by the police. The 
landlord or janitor of the house was liable 
to fine for failure to report the moving in 
or out of a tenant. In the villages, of 


course, the constabulary knew person 
every inhabitant. Under such a system 
census returns for every hamlet had to t 
with the register of the inhabitants. Tl 
may have been a few errors, or omission 
due to inadvertence, but they could not 
fect the result. ; 

As to occupations, the ignorant or care 
enumerator in a rural district might on | 
eral principles return every inhabitant as anya 
agricultural worker, the presumption bein 
that a “peasant” was engaged in agricu 
tural pursuits. This presumption would | 
likely to swell the number of persons en: 
gaged in agricultural pursuits rather th; 
to underrate it. Isaac A. Hourwicu, j 

New York. “¥ 


poe rere 


of Government Research of that city an 
the appointment of a new prison board © 
improve both (see the Survey for Augt 
24) the following changes have been made 
according to Public Business, the organ oj 
that bureau: The new board visits the p 
son frequently; an unsanitary basement ki 
chen has been abandoned, medical examin 
tion and uniforms have been provided 
those handling food; a woman physician hi 
been appointed for women inmates; den 
care has been arranged for; a “free hour” 
is allowed prisoners each day; the “ silence” 
rule has been modified; striking and beating 
have been eliminated. ‘ 


. 


CHILD welfare conditions in Kentucky, in- 
cluding education, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, juvenile courts, child lab 
laws and administration and children’s in 
stitutes are being surveyed under the aus- 
pices of the Kentucky Child Labor Associ- 
ation, a branch of the National Child Labor 
Committee, with the cooperation of the lead- 
ing social agencies of the state. The work 
ers, all of them experts from the staff of 
the National Child Labor Committee, have 
been appointed sanitary inspectors of the 
Kentucky State Board of Health or labor 
inspectors of the state Department of Labor 


UNDER the title Searchlights on Civic Prob-) 
lems, the Speakers’ Bureau of the Minneapo- 
lis Associated Charities publishes a list of 
speakers available for Minneapolis meetings 
on a wide variety of social, health and edu- 
cational topics. It follows the general lines 
of a similar plan which the Brooklyn Bu 
reau of Charities inaugurated eight or tem 
years ago. A similar publication, but going 
more widely into the fields of government 
and labor is brought out by the Social News 
Bureau of the Cleveland Welfare Federation 
under the title, Social News. 


BOTH houses of the Iowa legislature have 
passed unanimously the housing bill de 
scribed in the SuRvey for February 22. Social 
workers in the state are jubilant in the be- 
lief that this measure which gives to the 
state Board of Health large powers of in- 
terference with neglectful local authorities 
will go far in the eradication of disease and. 
immorality. 


THE outstanding figure of Prof. Isaac A. 
Loos will be greatly missed from the politi- 
co-economic field of the Middle West. For 
many years from his chair at the state Uni- 
versity of Iowa and through his local and’ 
state-wide citizenship, he has exerted a deep” 


Ay 
ng 
Li. 
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4, pervasive influence for all that was 
hest and best in scholarship and patriot- 
| He had such a rare combination of 


y:llect and emotion, scientific method and 9 
Walistic vision, scholarly standards and 
riotic sentiment, that he impressed these | Nic Cutcheon S 


eens in Iowa City and throughout the Spring and Summer Catalogue 


hal and had such a genius for friendship, N R d 
jt he drew and held to him the hearts W 
Jall who really knew him. His release O ea y 


‘m several years of physical disability ‘ 
istered the profound sense of loss widely This Catalogue is small but the Garments and Linens 


at 


Jt at the withdrawal of his steadying, in- 
Iring and unifying influence upon the pro- § shown have been selected 
jzssive spirit of the Middle West. : with the greatest care 

from our comprehensive 
stocks. 


t 


IMELIA SEARS leaves the civic director- 
lip of the Chicago Woman’s City Club 
tay 1, to return to the service of the United 
jnarities of Chicago as assistant superin- 
Hndent, having previously served as super- 
Sadent of one of its most exacting districts. 
tne change is due to her desire to resume 
Gr professional case-work, for which her 


w position opens the widest opportunity. 
he will continue to serve on the commission standard ofexcellence, but 


Brisry to the state Department of Public He 4 there is in each case some 
EAUGHAN MACCAUGHEY, for nine | arp _—= special reason for its ap- 
f:ars professor in the college of Hawaii and McCutcheons pearance—an unusual de- 
| butor of articles on Hawai- | Suddestions sign, exceptional quality 

: for Spring and _ or novelty, an especially 


Not only is each illus- 
trated article up to the 
usual McCutcheon high 


#n social and educational questions, has 


ten appointed superintendent of public in- es 
Hruction for the territory. 4 Summer. 1910. moderate price, or per- 
ire PreacHep For Over Tuirty YEARS | James McCutcheon ¢ Co. } haps it is all of these 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN : is combined 

} 1882-1918 ‘ 
i HE bronze tablet on which these simple } j c 
Brords were inscribed was inserted at the | This special Spring and Summer Catalogue illustrates 
‘tase of the tower on the brownstone front of | A z 2 i ‘ 
Tie First Congregational Church in Colum- | a choice selection in the following lines: 
us, Ohio, when its people and their fellow Pp Li Handkerchief e ; s 

Stizens commemorated Dr. Gladden’s birth-  } ure Linen Handkerchieis Children’s Suits, Dresses and 
Hay, Ele oc 1 A poeyer of his has Bes y Fashionable New Neckwear Rompers. 

ibuted $35,000, which she hopes others wi st: ; ’ 

increase until the sum amounts to at least ee vee Children’s Underveat 
03100,000, thus founding a Washington Glad- Silk and Ribbed Underwear Art Novelties 

Yen Memorial Fund the income of which f Philippine and Domestic Lin erie i 
Iyill be available for carrying on the social The New Sweaters - Damask and Fancy Table Linens 

pplication of the common faith which in- | ; : : Embroidered Towels and Pillow 
Pypired his whole ministry and citizenship. {| Silk, Lisle and Sports Hosiery Cases 

‘ar beyond Columbus, where the last half French and English Val Laces 
T>f Dr. Gladden’s great ministry was in- Baby Cloth : me nea Blankets and Comfort- 
jivested in the service of the whole land and_ | ch aire 5 Saviaits 
‘he world, there will be many who will want | Also, a page of selected haberdashery for men 
‘to supplement the city-wide effort being | f digeriminating taat 
yt nade there to complete this memorial fund | of, discrimima ting 1b2s/* 
‘for honoring and perpetuating the life work | a : : 
UoE one of America’s foremost ministers an vel It is a catalogue that will delight the shopper because 
Sicitizens ‘t illustrates the newest and best of the metropolitan 
REVEILLE, the quartecly devoted to the in- stocks at prices that are outstandingly moderate. 


Aterests of disabled soldiers and sailors, has 
Under John Galswor- | For Easter Wear and Remembrances 


Gistopped publication. 


ythy’s editorship it was not only of great lit- . i i : 
serary distinction, containing contributions of You will find in this McCutcheon Spring Book dainty 


‘)the ablest writers in England; but, di : : * : ° 
Ato el Daily eras bianca Handkerchiefs, Linens, Hosiery and Lingerie appro- 
Bh success and.of eae ithe ee priate for the Easter season, for your personal use or 
‘served. s stoppe ecause Ir. als- . . 
: for remembrances for your family and friends. 


worthy can no longer submit to the censor- 
ship of his work by the officials of the Min- 
istry of Pensions. Bureaucratic interference | A copy will be mailed you gladly upon request 


5} has killed it.” 


THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE, published | 

as a temperance paper since 1865, comments 

» as follows on the article by the Rev. Ray- } James McCutcheon & Co. 
- mond Calkins in the Survey for January il 
on Substitutes for the Saloon: “Every good Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts.. N. Y 
' feature of the saloon has grown from a de- / ¥ ‘: 
mand. The demand will still exist after the | A 
- galoon has passed, and it will bring about its i Reg. Trade Mark 
‘ own satisfaction by an entirely natural 
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means, If you stick your finger into a bucket 
of water, there is no water where the finger 
is, solely because the finger is there. With-. 
draw the saloon and the flowing tides of 
human society will fill the place naturally, 
easily and completely.” 


CONSCRIPTION of wealth became a pet 
phrase with labor once conscription of men 
to military service had been decided upon. 
The late W. C. Anderson, M. P., unsuccess- 
fully tried to get Parliament to discuss the 
only bill ever framed to embody the prin- 
ciple. Its object was the sequestration of all 
unearned incomes, and it provided machinery 
under whieh all rents, interest, dividends, 
annuities and annual payments for mortgages 
(with certain exceptions) would cease to be 
payable to their private recipients during 
the period of conscription and payable to 
the public trustee for transfer to the treasruy. 
The public trustee—a permanent office of the 
British government of absolute integrity and 
nonpartisanship—was to provide subsistence 
allowances for persons previously living on 
unearned incomes and unable to obtain work 
at wages; such subsistence allowances to be 
at the same rates (allowing for certain ex- 
ceptions such as existing legal charges and 
continuation of customary subscriptions to 
charities) as the pay of the several ranks 
in the army. A more practical plan, how- 
ever, was officially fathered by the Labor 
Party; this was for a graduated levy on all 
capital wealth on the basis of the existing 
- death duties. 


NEGRO war savings in North Carolina, ac- 
cording to\an article by Kate M. Herring in 


the South Atlantic Quarterly, compare fav- 
orably with those of the white population. 
Fourteen counties which constitute the 
“black belt” of the state subscribed over 80 
per cent of their war savings allotments, or 
4 per cent more than the average for the 
state. While the average Negro population 
of the state is 31.6 per cent of the whole, that 
of the nineteen counties which have oversub- 
scribed their quota is 42 per cent. One ex- 
planation is that the “black belt” comprises 
some of the most fertile agricultural land 
in the state where Negroes as well as whites 
are prosperous; another that “North Caro- 
lina recognized the Negro as an American 
citizen and gave him responsibilities the same 
as white men.” 


BASEBALL costs $0.005 per. capita, soccer 
$0.00169, golf $0.0629 (per game) and tennis 
$0.024 (per participant), according to statis- 
tics contained in the annual report of the 
St. Louis Division of Parks and Recreation 
in the Department of Public Welfare. But 
it seems hardly fair to compare the cost to 
the city of a mere onlooker with that of a 
person wearing holes into its carefully tended 
lawns. The attendance at playgrounds in 
St. Louis has gone up from less than a mil- 
lion in the first decade of this country to two 
millions and a half in the second—with a 
slight fall in the war year, a proportional 
increase which is indicative of the spirit of 
the times. The cost estimates given above 
should be placed in proper juxtaposition to 
the cost of treatment for physical neglect and 
that of treatment for juvenile and adult de- 
linquency. 


THE COMING 
CRISIS! 


HOW SHALL WE MEET IT? 


There can be no remedy 
without a true, search- 
ing study of human re- 
lations. 


The causes of our vital 
problems of today and 
a feasible, fundamental 
remedy—are clearly and 
forcibly set forth in 


“THE LAW OF 
STRUGGLE” 


By Hyman Segal 

Cloth, Postpaid—$1.50 
MASSADA PUBLISHING CO. 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever Produced in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era in Religion 
For Churches of All Denominations 
712 East Fortieth Street, 


The New Vision in 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


The National League of Women Workers, 
offers a five weeks’ course in organization 
and leadership of girls’ club work—May 12 - 
to June 14, 1919, at Columbia University, 
New York City. 

The course is designed to train students 
Special 


for all forms of girls’ club work. 
stress will be placed on recreational activi- 
ties for the reconstruction period. 


Students, successfully completing this 
course, will be listed with various place- 
ment agencies specializing in social service. 


Write for prospectus of the course to 


National League of Women Workers 
35 East 30th Street, - New York 


CONSOLATION HOUSE 


Established 1914 
Special Courses in 


INVALID OCCUPATION 
BEDSIDE OCCUPATIONS 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
RE-EDUCATION 


Will begin May ist, continuing througb- 
out the summer. Pupils may enter at any 
date. Send stamps for prospectus. 
GEORGE EDWARD BARTON, A. I. A. 

Director 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Contains all the great hymns 
which have become fixed in the 
affections of the Church and adds 
thereto three distinctive features : 

Hymns of Social Service 

Hymns of Christian Unity 

Hymns of the Inner Life 
This hymnal is alive! It sings 
the same Gospel that is being 
preached in all modern evangeli- 
cal pulpits. 

Send $1.15 for single copy 


CHICAGO 


THERE are bound td be many comp 
against municipal services, real and | 
ined, in a city that has doubled in | 
lation in less than ten years. Detr 
spite of every effort to have the 

kept clean and in repair, to preveni 
tagious disease, to protect life and pj 
erty and do all the other things a mod 
city administration is supposed to do, find 
that there are still many complaints comin 
in—all the more bitter, sometimes, becaus 
the complainant has had to hunt from on 
department to the other before finding th 
real culprit. In order to do away, at leas ; 

with this last-namied cause for grumbling? 
the city has opened a complaint burea’ 
which promises to investigate promptly ai 
grievances that may be reported to it. | ~ 


“OUR Workers’ Councils are working 
smoothly,” a.large English employer write 
to the Survey. “ They take up a good de 
of time, but they let off a lot of steam. 
attended one on Friday afternoon, and th 
shop steward who was present as the definite: 
trade union representative brought up ong} 
complaint after another—not in a disagre 
able or complaining spirit but merely te 
ing us that there was some discussion am 
discontent among the men because of so-an¢ 
so. Then he explained what the matter we 
and we were able, in a perfectly reasonabl 
and friendly spirit, to put everything right 


oy 


THE United States Department of Labor L 
brary has brought out a supplementary | 
of references to reconstruction by Laura A, 
Thompson. A subject index and the com- 
pleteness of each entry make this a most us 
ful manual for the student of reconstructi 
and for the librarian. A 


P. S. RIDSDALE, secretary of the American 
Forestry Association, in the American C 
pleads for tree planting as an important pa 
of city reconstruction. In one sense, 
may seem a mere detail. But when 
think of the depressing aspect of all the i 
dustrial centers we know, with their deplo 
able monotony and absence of vegetation, 
is obvious that civic pride cannot grow 
them until something is done to redeem the 
community from the appalling ugliness thai 
surrounds it. Tree planting, as Mr. Rid 
dale points out, is the first step. He adv 
cates it also as a fit means of commemorati 
the return of peace and the patriotic sery- 
ices of the city’s soldier heroes. _ 


with 


LINDSAY ROGERS, of the University 
Virginia, has edited for International Cone’ 
iation, the monthly- organ of the Americ 
Association for International Conciliation, a 
collection of material on reconstruction for 
the use of polity clubs and study circles. It 
supplements a similar earlier compilation on 
the war aims of the United States and, in 
addition to the discussion of the issues now 
up for decision in Paris, deals with such do-~ 
mestic topics as demobilization, industry, wo- 
men in industry, taxation, housing, educa-_ 
tion, regional construction and political re- 
construction. There are ample references to 
books and articles, and reprints of a few 
of the most important American and English 
documents, 


GOVERNOR SLEEPER, of Michigan, has | 
announced the appointment of a reconstruc- — 
tion committee of the Michigan War Pre-_ 
paredness Board of twenty men and women, 
including among its members the Rev. — 
Charles B. Williams, Mrs. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane and Mrs. Clay H. Hollister. The 


| 


1 


Classified Advertisements 


ydvertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
jrtments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 


“aty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
t 


+ Want” advertisements under the various 
id “Situations Wanted,” “ Workers 
nted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
jjuding the address, for each insertion. Ad-, 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 


East 19th St., New York City. 


' WORKERS WANTED 


‘ANTED—Trained Social Worker of 
J: Work experience, for position as 
id Supervisor for National Organization 
airing on comprehensive Social Welfare 
‘jzram in the South. Address 3116, 
VEY. 


aq 
WTANTED—Five young women with 
31 educational background and with ex- 
dence in family case work to assist 
‘ne Service Sections developing family 
sk and to act as travelling representa- 
Ss of Division Department of Civilian 
Hief. Send full statement of qualifica- 
@s and experience. A. W. JoNEs, JR, 
ector Civilian Relief, Southwestern 
ision, American Red Cross, Frisco 
Mig., St. Louis, Mo. 

ix RURAL PUBLIC HEALTH 
é RSES WANTED in Cook County at 
te. Beginning salary $100.00 per month. 
Mludes school, tuberculosis, and child 
fare work. Apply at once to Miss Har- 
fr Futmer, Supervisor Cook County 
“i al Nursing Service, 1130 County Build- 
aL Chicago. 


a 


VANTED—Industrial Nurse—Woman 
m@h experience to take charge of small but 
Slapletely equipped factory hospital; to do 
giting in the homes, and be a friend and 
“riser to the girls in the plant. A splendid 
Mortunity for a woman who is wide 
Sake to the health and social factors in- 
fived in Industry. Write, stating experi- 
Sse and salary expected, to Box 3126, 
IRVEY. 


ea 
j 


NANTED—Capable woman to live in 
Mttlement and be employed as stenog- 
Wher and office secretary to Head Resi- 
vat. Address 3128, SuRVEY. 


| ANTED—Experienced young man as 
irector of Boys’ and Men's Work in a 
ge Settlement, not in. New York. Ad- 


‘Wess, giving full details, 3127 SuRvEY. 


AWANTED—Superintendent Relief, De- 
Wrtment, Jewish Aid Society, Chicago. 
‘yplicant must have had experience in all 
Wanches of Relief work and must possess 
pacity to manage department. In reply- 
He please state experience, age and present 
Mary. All communications will be con- 
aiered confidential. Address, Atrrep C. 
ty, yER, 831 W. Adams Street, Chicago. 
I RST a SS 
i) WANTED—Young man or young 
sloman as Club and Social Director. Ap- 
Siicants state fully age, education, training 
did minimum salary. Apply to Pump L. 
‘aman, Supt. Chicago Hebrew Institute, 
#58 W. Taylor St, Chicago, Ill. 


_———_— ES 


Y 


SWANTED—An_ experienced Director 
dir newly organized Jewish Social Center 
% large mid-western city, man_or woman. 
Malary about Two Thousand Dollars per 
Address 3129, Survey. 


§) Atlantic City Welfare Bureau wants 
‘rained Visitor. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


aa 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE of large 
Girls’ Club wishes broader field. Salary 
$2,700 to $3,000. Reply SuRVvEY, 3108. 


i 


WOMAN SOCIAL INVESTIGATOR 
desires position. Five years’ experience in 
social work. Valuable business experience 
previously. Address 3124 SuRVEY 


ES 


WILL some individual, or group of in- 
dividuals, interested in social service, be 
willing to advance sufficient means to pay 
for one year’s preparation in some school 
of Civics or Philanthropy? The woman 
applicant is a teacher who has a university 
degree and who can furnish best of refer- 
ences as to character and purpose. Ad- 
dress 3130, SuRvEY. 


EEE 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent 
or Supervisor, in Child-Caring Institution 
or Visitor for Charity Organization. Train- 
ing and experience in institutional work, 
also social service. Address 3110, SuRvEY. 


———— 


committee held a meeting in Detroit and has 
among its plans the merging of all men’s 
and women’s patriotic organizations into one 
and their reorganization so as to put them 
on a peace basis. 

The work is relegated to several commit- 
tees, each to study its special problems and 
report to the general committee which will 
in turn present a state reconstruction pro- 
gram. Emphasis is laid on the necessity of 
preserving local organizations in both city 
and rural districts and of making them true 
community councils for their vicinity. The 
committee on organization is working on a 
practical scheme for state correlation and 
supervision of such work—which, as a rule, 
will have the school district for its unit of 
organization. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of the Survny, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
Before me, a commissioner of deeds in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Arthur P. Kellogg, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Secretary of the Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., publishers of the Survmy, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, 
Ine., 112 East 19th St., New York city ; editor, 
Paul U. Kellogg, 112 Hast 19th St., New York 
city ; managing editor, Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 
Bast 19th St., New York city; business man- 
ager, H. K. Carter, 112 Hast 19th St., New 
York city. ‘ 


2. That the owners are (give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock) : Survey Associates, Inc., a non-commer- 
cial corporation under the laws of the state of 
New York with over 1,000 members. It has no 
stocks or bonds.. President, Robert W. de 
Forest, 30 Broad St., New York city; vice 
president, John M. Glenn, 130 East 22nd St., 
New York city; treasurer, Charles D. Norton, 
2 Wall St., New York city; secretary, Arthur 
P. Kellogg, 112 Hast 19th St., New York city. 


eS 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


a 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly tmaer- 
tions: copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


TRANSACTIONS OF THH First NATIONAL Co- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. 
Published by The Cooperative League of _ 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York, 


TowaRpD THE NEw EpucaTion. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents. ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


WorkKsHor ComMMITTmES. Suggested lines of 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the SurvHy for October 5, 1918. Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New 
York City. 5 cts. 


Bor VALun RHCHIVED. 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. 
from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey Assoct- 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New ork. 


Epwarps’ Prizmp Hssay For 1919, “ RvussIA4’s 
SociaAL PROBLEM, TH PRASANT.” Free of 
Dean E. R. Groves, New Hampshire College, 
Durham, N. H. 


“ CHILDENN’s HeALTH SToRY NUMBER 7. OF 
“Hp CRUSADER.” Original stories teaching 


A Discussion of Indus- 
Reprinted 


health and hygiene. Five cents a copy. 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
Milwaukee. 


INDUSTRIAL ‘COUNCIL PLAN IN GRBAT BRITAIN. 
Reprints of the Reports of the Whitley Com- 
mittee and Related Documents, together with 
Report on Operation of Works Committees. 
First complete and convenient presentation 
of these important documents. 


How Tap GOVERNMENT HANDLED ITS LABOR 
PROBLEM DUBING THB WAR. Handbook of 
Federal War Labor Agencies. Condensed 
aceount of organization, function and per- 
sonnel, with excerpts from basic documents, 
25c. each, postage 4c. additional. 10 copies, 
$2.00. Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 
West 23rd St., New York. ~ 


CAPITALISM IS IN VIOLATION OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAw. Its Destruction by Law, the 
Only Hope of Peaceful Reconstruction, 15e. 
postpaid. M. Franklin, 28 Davenport, De- 
troit, Mich. 


You SHOULD KNow AxBour CREDIT UNIONS. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas- 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


oO 


PERIODICALS 


nee Lean EEE 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a years pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; mouthly ; $2 a eae) ub- 
lished by National Organization for Pu lic 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


—— 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (if there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 

giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of Stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preced- 
ing the date shown above is —. (This in- 
formation is required from daily publications 
only.) [Signed] Arthur P. Kellogg, Sec’y, 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1919. [Seal] Martha Hobh- 
mann, Commissioner of Deeds, City of New 
York, residing in New York County, register 
20052. My commission expires April 28, 1920. 


How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to “listen in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David: M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could 

get it out. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that, 
before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good 
measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how 
he called back, without a minute’s hesita- 
tion, long lists of numbers, bank. clear- 
ings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates 
and anything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 

THKEREERESED 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure [ did the first chance I got— 
he rather bowled me over by saying, in 
his quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts or something I have read in a mag- 
azine. > 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things 
piioh seem }so miraculous when I do 
them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was— 
a really poor memory. On meeting a 
man I would lose his name in thirty sec- 
onds, while now there are probably 10,000 
men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.’ 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 
I interrupted, “you have given years to 
it. But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did: I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in forty- 
eight states to find that I had learned—in 
about one hour—how to remember a list of 
one hundred words so that I could call them 
nae forward and back without a single mis- 

e. 


That first lesson stuck. 
the other six. 


Read this letter from Mr. EH. O. Nord, 
Moscow, Idaho: 


“J think the Roth Memory Course the’ 
greatest thing of the kind I have ever seen. 
Lesson 3 on remembering names and faces 
is worth the price of the entire seven les- 
sons. By using the code words I can read 
over a list of 50 words before retiring and 
recall every one the next morning—bhesides 
carrying in my mind along with the same 
cord words four or five other lists, and I 
find it a simple matter to recall them. 
Before I received the course my memory 
was nothing to brag about. Lesson 5 on 
numbers is excellent. I will never regret 
paying out the small sum of $5.00 for such 
a valuable system of memory training. I 
am praising it to all of my friends. 

“Will you send the course to my brother, 
Collis J. Nord, R. No. 7, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, by return mail if he has not already 
ordered it. He will remit for the books 
or return them if he has no use for them. 
I will stand back of the order. 

“T thank you for putting out such a fine 
system of memory training at such a ridic- 
ulously low price.” 


And so did 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
absolutely count on my memory now. I 
can call the name of most any man I have 
met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. ‘Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know 
what that is) has vanished. I used to be 
“seared stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t 
sure. I couldn’t remember what I wanted 
to say. 


Now I am gure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on 
my feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in 
a business meeting, or in any social gath- 
ering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a 
sphinx when I got into a crowd of people 
who knew things. 


_Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the in- 
stant I need it most. I’used to think a 
“hair trigger” memory belonged only to the 


prodigy and genius. Now I see that eve 
man of us has that kind of a memory 
only knows how to make it work right, 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, af 
groping around in the dark for so ma 
years to be able to switch the big se 
light on your mind and see inst 
everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonder 


3. 
your office. 


er, 


one in our office say or | 
think it was about so much” or “TE forg 
that right now” or “I can’t remember” | 
“JT must look up his name.” Now they ar 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of ‘“Multigr 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Div 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Compan 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit fro 
a letter of his that I saw last week: ~~ 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 

Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 

Course. It is simple, and easy as fall 

off a log. Yet with one hour a day of p 

tice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—cal 

improve his Memory 100% in a week 

1,000% in six months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait anoth 
minute. Send to Independent Corporatio 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see whé 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased earning power will 


be enormous. a 
VICTOR J ONES. — 
Send No Moneys” 


So confident is the Independent Corpors 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memor 
Course, that once you have an opportun 
to see in your own home how easy it is t 
double, yes, triple your memory power in 
few short hours, that they are willing & 
send the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail th 
coupon or write a letter and the comp! 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied si 
it back any time within five days after y 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as ples 
as are the thousands of other men 4 
women who have used the course send onl} 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk 
you have everything to gain, so mail hi 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporatiot 
Publishers of The Independent Weekl 


Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New Yor r 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of | 
seven lessons. I will either remail the cours 
to ve within five days after its receipt or sen 
you $5. 1 


COMO ee me eee eee rer receeenrtitvesce s ves eiule 
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